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Report from the Annual Meeting 


National Council of Chief 
State School Officers 


Officers elected for the coming year by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers in annual session at Milwaukee, Wis., December 10-12, are as follows: 
President, Charles H. Skidmore, superintendent of public instruction, Utah; vice 
president, Elizabeth Ireland, superintendent of public instruction, Montana; 
secretary T. G. Pullen, Jr., superintendent of schools, Maryland. In addition, 
the following members were elected for the executive committee: J. F. Hines, super- 
intendent of public instruction, South Dakota; E. B. Norton, superintendent of 
education, Alabama; Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction, Illi- 
nois; Walter F. Dexter, superintendent of public instruction, California; Eugene B. 


Elliott, superintendent of public instruction, Michigan. 


The resolutions adopted by the National Council follow: 


Be it resolved by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, in annual 
session assembled, this, the twelfth of 
December 1943, that the following reso- 
lutions be adopted and made a part of 
the minutes: : 


Appreciations 

The Council hereby expresses deep ap- 
preciation to the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce and to Dr. John Callahan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Wisconsin, for the excellent ar- 
rangements made for this meeting; to 
Dr. John W. Studebaker and the mem- 
bers of his staff for their participation 
on the program and for the stenographic 
services furnished for the conferences; 
to the entire Study Commission on State 
Educational Problems for the effective 
work which it has done, and especially 
to the Planning-Committee of the Com- 
mission for the excellent reports made 
to the Council under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Edgar L. Morphet; 

To Maj. Harold W. Kent of the War 
Department and Lt. Franklin R. Fielding 


of the Navy Department for their excel- 
lent papers on the relations of the United 
States Office of Education with the War 
and Navy Departments; to Dr. John K. 
Norton, Mr. Michael J. Shortley, and all 
others who participated on the program 
or who contributed in any way to the 
success of this meeting; and especially 
to President W. W. Trent, Vice President 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, and Secretary Eu- 
gene B. Elliott for their untiring efforts 
and effective leadership and for the out- 
standing success of this annual confer- 
ence. 


Maintenance of Teaching Personne! 


From careful studies it is conserva- 
tively estimated that at least 70,000 pub- 
lic-school teaching positions in the 
United States are either vacant or in 
charge of teachers with substandard 
qualifications. This condition is due 
principally to losses of teachers to the 
armed forces and to industrial employ- 
ment. The teacher shortage is made 
more acute by the fact that enrollments 


(Turn to page 3) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 
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Tangibles for py an 


In the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, a great share of the burden must 
necessarily rest with the individual 
teacher. His is the opportunity to mould 
and develop, to inspire and to guide. 
From his efforts will emerge a gener- 
ation worthy of being entrusted with the 
future of the nation. In the last analysis 
the efforts of the FBI and the other agen- 
cies combating crime are destined to fail 
without the active and intelligent sup- 
port of all citizens. But the role played 
by the teachers of America must neces- 
sarily be a major one. Theirs is a vital 
wartime job that demands sacrifice and 
labor in heroic proportions; there can be 
no doubt but that they will meet the 
challenge with honor. 

—John Edgar Hoover, in Mississippi 
Educational Advance, November 1943. 


* 


Perhaps the greatest need of every 
human being and particularly of a child 
who still knows he is not strong enough 
to get on alone is to feel that he is loved 
and to know that he belongs no matter 
what he does. Only when the teacher 
has established the fact that she loves all 
the children regardless of their achieve- 
ments will they be freed from the need to 
compete for her love, freed to contribute 
each in his own particular way, and freed 
to outgrow their particular mistakes. 

—Katharine Whiteside Taylor, in 
Childhood Education, October 1943. 


* 


We must devote more time to teaching 
youth—and ourselves—the real meaning 
of the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship. We must help our young 
folks develop a life philosophy of their 
own, a philosophy sure and abiding, and 
we must build up within them the faith 
they will need to keepit. We must strive 
to understand the long struggle of com- 
mon folk for freedom and a sense of per- 
sonal dignity. We need a better under- 
standing of our own history and its rela- 
tion to this struggle. We need to learn 
to see ourselves in relation to the rest 
of the world, for the days of isolation 
have gone forever. 

—Mrs. William A. Hastings, in The 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Novem- 
ber 1943. 


Year Challenges 


Justice, equality, and law, a society de- 
voted to virtue and intelligence—these 
things are matters of resolution. We can 
have them if we want them. If we want 
them, we shall get a tax system, a party 
system, a political order, and a social 
structure that exemplify them. 
—Robert M. Hutchins, in American As- 

sociation of University Professors Bul- 

letin, October 1943. 


* 

We can, each of us, look back upon 
our own school days, and we will see that 
the better teachers are not all to be found 
in the grade school alone, or in the high 
school, or in the college and university 
but that we have found them in each, 
That better teacher, whether she has 
been teaching phonics or algebra or 
dietetics, has been the one whose heart 
has been charged with a genuine sin- 
cerity, who has felt that whatever her 
shortcomings as a teacher might be, she 
would not be lacking in what her heart 
could give. 

—Erling Nicolai Rolfsrud, in The North 
Dakota Teacher, November 1943, 


Death Takes Another 
Staff Member 


Dora L. Kirwin, member of the staff 
of the Information Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, died in Washington 
on December 2, 1943. Formerly she had 
been an editor for the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 

Born in Norway, Maine, Miss Kirwin 
was active in education in the far cor- 
ners of the world. Starting as a teacher 
in the public schools of Weston, Mass., 
she became head of the Department of 
Oral English and Drama in the Punahou 
School in Honolulu, Hawaii; principal 
of the Hollywood School for Girls in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and director of the Chil- 
dren’s Theater in that city. Later Miss 
Kirwin became a teacher in the Bureau 
of Education of the Philippine Islands. 
She was successively teacher in the high 
and normal schools, teacher of methods 
courses in reading and language, and 
during the last 5 years of her stay in 
the Islands, wrote language textbooks 
for grades V, VI, and VII. These were 
used in the public schools of the Islands. 
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National Council Report 


(From page 1) 
in teacher-training institutions have 
fallen to approximately 40 percent of 
normal enrollments. 

The shortage of teachers seems to be 
more acute in rural districts and in such 
essential fields as science, mathematics, 
physical education, and agriculture. 

In light of these facts and in the be- 
lief that a physically strong and men- 
tally well-trained, intelligent citizenry 
constitutes a most valuable national asset 
in times of war or in times of peace, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers hereby urges the War Manpower 
Commission to assist the schools, as far 
as in its power lies, to secure and to main- 
tain a teaching personnel adequate to 
meet the present and future needs of our 
democratic society. 


Textbook Supply 

Knowing that an adequate supply of 
textbooks is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the schools of the Nation, 
and recognizing the difficulties which 
publishers will face because of a shortage 
of paper, cloth, and other materials, the 
Council urges the proper governmental 
agencies to establish the essentiality of 
school textbooks and to provide publish- 
ers with sufficient quotas of critical ma- 
terials to enable them to make prompt 
delivery of books required by schools. 


Surplus Equipment and Supplies 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and the officers of this Council be re- 
quested to give immediate and continu- 
ous effort to secure for the public schools 
such items of equipment and supplies as 
might be useful to them from the surplus 
to be disposed of by the Federal Govern- 
ment when the war comes to a close. 


Finance Data Collection 

The Cooperative Study of School Fi- 
nance presents a national inventory of 
the financing of education in the several 
States which is of great functional value 
in developing future State and national 
programs for the financing of public 
schools. 

It is recommended that the assembling 
of facts on school finance in functional 
form similar to those made available by 
the Cooperative Study on School Finance 
be made a continuing part of the regular 
program of data collection by the State 
departments of education and by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

F M Radio Development by U. 8S. Office 
of Education 

The Council requests the U. 8, Com- 
missioner of Education to maintain con- 


tacts with the Federal Communications 
Commission in order to safeguard the 
interests and opportunities of education 
in the development of FM radio facil- 
ities and more particularly to preserve 
for educational use the channels already 
set aside by the Commission for such 
purposes, and seek additional channels 
if the need is indicated. 


FM Radio Development by the States 


It is recommended that careful study 
be given in the several States toward the 
development of suitable plans for bal- 
anced State-wide utilization of frequency 
modulation radio broadcasting channels 
set aside for education by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Health Education 


The Council appreciates the offer of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation funds to 
extend health education services in the 
States similar to the current Michigan 
project, and recommends that the Coun- 
cil appoint a committee of the Study 
Commission to assist the Foundation and 
the U. S. Office of Education in working 
out the details of the plan. (Notr.—The 
above resolution was supplemented by 
further motion: that Dr. Goodykoontz 
and Dr. Elliott get together with the 
Office of Education and members of the 
Planning Committee to settle this matter 
immediately.) 


Federal Aid Stand Reiterated 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers reiterates its previous 
stand for S. 637 and H. R. 2849 and 
announces its unalterable determination 
to press with renewed vigor for the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation 
which would provide Federal financial aid 
to the public schools of the Nation with 
adequate safeguards to preserve the local 
control, supervision, and administration 
of public education. 

The Council holds that that nation 
which does have, should have, and must 
have the right to reach into the most 
poverty stricken home in the remotest 
part of the poorest State in this Union 
and draft the young manhood of that 
home to face the battle line for the pro- 
tection of democratic ideals and institu- 
tions must find some way to dedicate a 
reasonable portion of its resources in 
order that every child in every home 
throughout the land may have a reason- 
able opportunity to develop his intelli- 
gence, his skill, his talents, his ideals, and 
his attitudes in such way as to make him 
fit to serve a democracy in time of peace. 





wr 


A Timely Suggestion 


“In view of the present world 
situation,” said U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
to the chief State school officers, 
“every State department, school 
system, college, and university 
might well formulate definite plans 
for developing international under- 
standing through education. 

“Unless our people are equipped 
to cope with the difficult problems 
of working with peoples of other 
nations, more serious crises lie 
ahead. By developing plans now, 
the indispensable contributions of 
education to international under- 
standing may be realized. There- 
fore, I hope that State departments 
of education, school systems, and 
colleges and universities will set up 
special committees to carry on 
studies of the various ways in 
which each institution can con- 
tribute to international under- 
standing through education and 
thus help to build a foundation for 
lasting peace. 

“The Division for International 
Understanding in the Office of Edu- 
cation will be glad to assist educa- 
tional agencies throughout the 
country in every way possible.” 


¥% 











Post-War School Plant Planning and 
Construction 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers urges legislation and di- 
rectives which will assure that educa- 
tional functions connected with the plan- 
ning and construction of educational 
facilities be under the direct control and 
supervision of the regularly constituted 
educational authorities at the Federal, 
State, and local levels. To make possible 
the attainment of this objective it is es- 
sential that the following policies be ob- 
served at all times: 


Policies Relating to Planning 

1. That only the regularly constituted 
educational agencies conduct surveys 
and field studies to determine the need 
for and location of educational plant 
facilities. 

2. That drawings and specifications 
for educational plant facilities be based 
on the results of such surveys and studies 
and be prepared solely by or under the 
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direction of the regularly constituted ed- 
ucational authorities. 

3. That no Federal agency or repre- 
sentative of any Federal agency be au- 
thorized to review or approve drawings 
and specifications for educational facili- 
ties except to assure compliance with 
minimum construction standards which 
will not affect the educational utility of 
the plant. 

4. That Federal funds made available 
to assist States and local school admin- 
istrative units in the determination of 
need and preparation of drawings and 
specifications for educational facilities be 
administered by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the State boards (or State 
departments) of education. 


Policies Relating to Construction 


1. That local school administrative 
units assume responsibility for initiating 
and for legally administering the con- 
struction of educational facilities within 
their respective units on the basis of 
needs determined and drawings and 
specifications developed in accordance 
with the foregoing policies. 

2. That the responsibility for pre- 
scribing and enforcing minimum con- 
struction standards for educational proj- 
ects involving the use of Federal funds 
be assigned to competent State or local 
authorities. If no competent State or 
local authority exists, this responsibility 
may be assigned by States to a Federal 
agency qualified to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

3. That Federal funds made available 
for grants in aid or loans to States or 
to local school administrative units for 
the construction of educational facili- 
ties be made available only for projects 
planned in accordance with the fore- 
going “Policies Relating to Planning” 
and on the basis of relative urgency of 
need of individual projects as deter- 
mined by regularly constituted educa- 
tional authorities and that such funds 
be allocated in accordance with certifi- 
cates issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Planning Commiitee Report on Federal- 
State-Local Relationships Adopted 

The Nationai Council of Chief State 
School Officers hereby adopts the Re- 
port on Federal-State-Local Relation- 
ships in Education as submitted by the 
Planning Committee of the Study Com- 
mission on December 11, 1943, and 
insists that all future legislation and 
Federal actions involving such relation- 
ships shall conform to the policies set 
forth in that report. 


Planning Committee Report on Distri- 
bution and Use of Federal Funds for 
Education Adopted 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers hereby adopts the Re- 
port of the Planning Committee of the 
Study Commission, on Proposed Cri- 
teria for Distribution and Use of Federal 
Funds for Public Education, as sub- 
mitted on December 11, 1943, and urges 
that future legislation and Federal ac- 
tivity conform to the criteria set forth 
in that report. 


Planning Committee Reports Covering 
School Attendance, Child Labor, Ex- 
tended School Services, and Education- 
al Planning Adopted 

The reports submitted by the Plan- 
ning Committee of the Study Commis- 
sion on December 11, 1943, on Adjust- 
ments in School Attendance and Child 
Labor Provisions to Meet Wartime 
Needs; on Extended School Services 
During the War Emergency; and on 
Comprehensive Planning for Public 
Education be and they hereby are 
adopted, and the Council recommends 
continued study of these problems. 

The Council urges that educational 
planning be undertaken in the several 
States in accordance with the policies 
set forth in the report of the Planning 
Committee of the Study Commission and 
that such planning be designed to de- 
velop immediately adequate State plans 
for the education of demobilized mili- 
tary personnel. 

School Transportation 
proved—New Busses Urged 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers endorses the policy of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
of clearing school bus transportation 
war emergency regulations through the 
regularly constituted National, State, 
and local educational agencies. 

During the past 2 years the replace- 
ment of old school busses has been re- 
duced to less than 2 percent of normal 
replacements. Consequently 98 percent 
of busses which should have been re- 
placed are continued in use with 1 or 2 
years of added age. 

Unless thousands of children are to 
be denied opportunity to attend school, 
greater replacements of worn and dilapi- 
dated equipment must be made. The 
Council therefore urges ODT and WPB 
to give careful and sympathetic atten- 
tion to the production and allocation of 
sufficient school busses to meet the criti- 
cal needs for pupil transportation. 


Policy Ap- 


School Lunch Program 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers urges that future Federal 


provisions for school lunch programs be 
channeled to the States through the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


State-Wide Educational Siudies 

Pursuant to Executive Order 9384 is- 
sued by the President of the United States 
on October 4, 1943, the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers urges 
legislation which will make Federal funds 
available to the duly constituted State 
educational agencies to assist in financ- 
ing State-wide studies of need and plan 
preparation for realistic school plant 
projects for post-war public works. This 
Council further requests the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget to make funds available 
to the U. S. Office of Education for the 
purpose of providing consultative service 
to States in organizing and conducting 
State-wide school-plant studies and pro- 
grams of plan preparation. 
Committee on Council Finance 

The president of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers is hereby 
authorized to appoint a small committee 
to study and recommend ways and means 
of financing the various activities of the 
Council. 


Comzittee on Resolutions 

The president of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers is hereby 
authorized to appoint the Resolutions 
Committee within 30 days after the ad- 
journment of the meeting at which he 
is elected to the end that continuing pol- 
icies of the Council may be set up and 
that resolutions may be drafted well in 
advance. 


Continued Dissatisfaction With Lanham 
Act Fund Distribution 

The Council reaffirms its dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which the provisions 
of the Lanham Act have been adminis- 
tered and urgently recommends that 
funds appropriated by this act for edu- 
cation be transferred to legally and prop- 
erly qualified educational authorities, 
National and State, se that such funds 
may be distributed in an efficient, eco- 
nomical, and professional manner, 
Veterans Education Board 

In any State in which there now exists 
or is established by the legislature a 
board with administrative responsibility 
for the general program of education in- 
cluding elementary, secondary, voca- 
tional education and institutions of col- 
legiate rank, this board shall be the 
State Board for Veterans Education to 
administer the provisions of this Act in 
the State. 

In any State in which such a compre- 
hensive board does not now exist or is 
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not established, the legislature shall 
create a State Board for Veterans Edu- 
cation consisting of not fewer than seven 
people. 

The chief State school officer in each 
State shall be the executive officer of the 
State Board for Veterans Education. 


Legislative Committee Authorized 


That the president of the Council in 
consultation with the chief State school 
officers appoint a committee of not more 
than seven members to work with the 
Commissioner of Education as he con- 
siders the problems of Federal aid to 
States which are now and may be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States during the coming year. It is 
understood that this committee will rep- 
resent and speak for the chief State 
school officers in all matters presented 
to the Congress. (The Legislative Com- 
mittee appointed is as follows: T. G. 
Pullen, chairman; M. D. Collins, H. V. 
Gilson, W. W. Trent, George D. Stod- 
dard, E. B. Norton, Clyde A. Erwin.) 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of: E. B. Norton, chairman; H. V. 
Holloway, J. F. Hines, T. G. Pullen, Jr., 
and Pearl A. Wanamaker. 


Reports of Planning 
Committee 


At its annual meeting & year ago the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers created the Study Commission on 
State Educational Problems. This Com- 
mission is composed of 48 technical peo- 
by the chief State school officer. The 
purpose of the Commission is to work in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, determine and study State edu- 
cational problems, and report findings to 
the National Council. 

The Study Commission operated 
through a planning committee composed 
of nine of its members appointed by the 
president of the Council, and the secre- 
tary appointed by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education from his staff. The 
present membership of the Planning 
Committee is as follows: 

Chairman: E. L. Morphet, Florida; 
Secretary; H. F. Alves, U. S. Office of 
Education; Roger M. Thompson, Con- 
necticut; Crawford Greene, Arkansas; 
A. R. Meadows, Alabama; Jennie Camp- 
bell, Utah; W. W. Knox, New York; H. 
Ruth Henderson, Virginia; E. L. Lind- 
man, Washington; T. J. Berning, Minne- 
sota. Each member of the Planning 
Committee is chairman of a subcommit- 
tee delegated to study some specific State 
educational problem. Five such subcom- 


mittees’ reports were cleared with the 
Planning Committee and submitted to 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers during the recent annual 
meeting at Milwaukee. 

The tentative reports presented by the 
Planning Committee dealt with the fol- 
lowing subjects: Federal-State-Local Re- 
lationships in Education; Comprehensive 
Planning for Public Education; Proposed 
Criteria for Distribution and Use of Fed- 
eral Funds for Public Education; Ex- 
tended School Services During the War 
Emergency; and Adjustments in School 
Attendance and Child Labor Provisions 
to Meet Wartime Needs. The complete 
text of the first two named above follows: 


Report on Federal-State-Lo- 
cal Relationships in Educa- 
tion 

Presented by Roger Thompson, chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 


The problem of Federal, State and 
local relationships in the field of educa- 
tion is one of the most crucial if not the 
most crucial facing American democracy 
today. As the result of recent trends and 
developments, conditions in some areas 
are little short of chaotic. Not only the 
public but many educators are confused 
and baffled by some of these develop- 
ments. This condition will of necessity 
grow worse unless drastic action is taken 
in the immediate future. ? 

We now find a great many agencies of 
the Federal Government directly inter- 


_ested in education—not as an integrated 


process of developing capable citizens for 
a democracy but as a means of promoting 
the specific ends or aims they have in 
mind. In general, each agency tends to 
become interested in specific aspects of 
the problem and to want to work directly 
with the schools in attempting to solve 
the problem. At the Federal level, there 
has usually tended to be little or no inte- 
gration. The existing educational or- 
ganization, particularly at the State 
level, has generally been totally dis- 
regarded or circumvented. Instead many 
noneducational Federal agencies have 
tended to develop their own elaborate 
expensive and cumbersome organizations 
at the Federal, regional, and State levels, 
for dealing directly with the individual 
local school systems. The schools in turn 
are confronted with so many demands, 
from so many different sources, that 
school officials have been confused and 
the educational program greatly im- 
paired. 

There are many reasons why this prob- 
lem is serious and is becoming increas- 
ingly crucial. Some of them are: 


1. One of the unfortunate trends of 
our government is that as new duties 
devolve upon it, it tends to set up new 
agencies to perform these duties rather 
than to integrate them into the existing 
governmental structure. Moreover such 
agencies once established, seek to per- 
petuate themselves. 

2. Since education is fundamental to 
the proper functioning of a democratic 
society, other functions of government, 
particularly in periods of adjustment, 
become conscious of the educational ap- 
proach to the solution of many of their 
problems. Furthermore, when an agency 
sees a more or less specific educational 
service which is required it tends to try 
to perform that service for itself rather 
than to secure it through proper educa- 
tional agencies. 

3. This situation has been made more 
acute because of the limitation of State 
and local educational funds and the pre- 
empting of new fields of educational 
endeavor by noneducational agencies 
created and ‘subsidized by the Federal 
Government. 

4. With the growing need for Federal 
participation in the financing of public 
education particularly during periods of 
emergency, there is grave danger that we 
will unwittingly drift piecemeal into a 
program of Federal control. During the 
past decade we have seen various pro- 
grams which tended in this direction. 
Many of the various educational activ- 
ities undertaken by such agencies as 
WPA and NYA have involved serious 
elements of Federal control, despite the 
specific provisions in some of the legis- 
lation prohibiting such control. Some of 
the measures now pending consideration 
by the present Congress, such as those 
dealing with post-war planning and the 
education of discharged members of the 
armed service would permit greater Fed- 
eral control than any previous legislation. 


In view of these tendencies, it is és- 
sential that guiding criteria be estab- 
lished and observed in order to guarantee 
that the program which is developed will 
be sound. 


Criteria Which Should Govern 
Federal-State-Local Relation- 
ships in Education 


1. Control of education is a function 
of the State in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article X of the Amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
It should, therefore, be administered by 
the States and by subdivisions to which 
the States have delegated this responsi- 
bility. 

2. The participation of the Federal 
Government in public education should 
be limited to financial aid, and the pro- 
vision of leadership and information. 

3. The Offfce of Education is the reg- 
ularly constituted agency of the Federal 
Government to provide educational in- 
formation and leadership. Therefore the 
participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in public education should be 
through the Office of Education, 
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4. Since education is a function of the 
State, the Office of Education should deal 
only with the regularly constituted State 
educational authorities in the several 
States. 


Proposals 


It is essential that steps be taken to 
make the following criteria effective: 


1. The Federal Government should 
make provision for applying these cri- 
teria through a defensible plan for: 

(a) Reviewing proposed legisla- 
tion to assure the proper alloca- 
tion of educational activities. 

(b) Studying the present alloca- 
tion of educational activities for the 
purpose of securing the reallocation 
of those activities at present im- 
properly allocated. 

2. In order that the Office of Educa- 
tion may function as the one Federal 
agency responsible for correlating and 
integrating all educational activities at 
the Federal level that office should: 

(a) Cooperate with each other 
Federal agency in determining the 
educational problems and needs 
growing out of the _ legitimate 
functions of such agency. 

(b) Seek to discover the contri- 
butions each agency may properly 
make to education. 

(c) Aid in planning and relating 
to the entire educational program 
the proper educational interests of 
each agency. 

3. Every Federal agency interested in 
educational activities which might con- 
cern States and local school systems 
should be charged with the duty of tak- 
ing up and clearing through the Office of 
Education its educational proposals. It 
should be clearly understood that: 

(a) Every such proposal will be 
jointly agreed upon before being 
transmitted to States. 

(b) If a staff is needed to spon- 
sor or stimulate the activity agreed 
upon, provision should be made 
through the Office of Education for 
the necessary services. 

4, Each State should expect as a mat- 
ter of policy to work with and through 
the Office of Education on all matters 
involving Federal-State relationships in 
education. 


Report on Comprehensive 
Planning for Public Educa- 
tion 

Presented by E. L. Lindman, chairman 
of the subcommittee. 


Educational progress requires a plan 
of action. The many critical problems 
facing education today cannot be effec- 
tively solved without considering funda- 
mental changes in the pattern of public 
education. Unless a carefully designed 
plan is evolved under the leadership of 
experienced educators, these changes will 


be determined by the chactic interplay 
of pressure groups and a new crop of 
agencies may emerge with funds and 
panaceas for all educational ills. The 
future design of public education cannot 
be left to chance. 

Democratic progress in education re- 
quires a lay public fully informed regard- 
ing the fundamental issues. Planning 
provides an effective vehicle for focusing 
public attention upon the problems of 
education through local leadership, 


Planning at the Local Level 


The local community is education’s 
point of contact with pupils and the 
public; it is the point where educational 
problems are most tangible and specific; 
it is the point where lay interest is most 
readily developed. It is therefore the 
vital point of the planning program. 

Educational planning at the local level 
should be directed by experienced educa- 
tors. However, full lay participation is 
necessary to develop a well-rounded pro- 
gram and insure public support. ‘ 

The participation and cooperation of 
other local planning groups should be 
solicited so as to insure the integration of 
the plan with other community services. 

All educational problems peculiar to 
the community should be considered and 
reviewed in the light of experience. 

Staff members of State departments of 
education should be invited to partici- 
pate as consultants so as to facilitate 
the coordination of the proposals of vari- 
ous communities. 

Local planning should eulminate in a 
practical plan of action which has the 
approval and support of the entire 
community. 


Planning at the State Level 


The ultimate responsibility for public 
education rests with the people through 
the State legislature. The State depart- 
ment of education is the agent and ad- 
visor of the legislature, and, as such, has 
a unique responsibility in the planning 
program. 

State departments of education should 
plan to enlarge their professional staffs 
as required to perform their administra- 
tive and supervisory responsibilities more 
effectively. 

Facilities for the exchange of ideas 
among State departments of education 
should be more fully developed and plans 
should be made for collective action an 
national educational issues. 

The State department of education 
should offer consultive services to local 
school units and should assume primary 
responsibility for coordinating local 
planning for State legislative action. 





State departments of education along 
with other State-wide educational or- 
ganizations should assume responsibility 
for interpreting educational plans to the 
lay public at the State level and for seek- 
ing to integrate such plans with those of 
other State planning agencies. 


Planning at the Federal Level 

The U. S. Office of Education repre- 
sents the National Governmeht in all 
matters pertaining to education. As edu- 
cation becomes a problem of increasing 
national concern, this Office should rep- 
resent and advise the Congress on mat- 
ters affecting public education. 

The U. S. Office of Education should 
plan to coordinate Federal activities in 
the field of education and improve its 
own administrative and consultive serv- 
ices to the several States. 

The U. S. Office of Education should 
offer consultive services in the field of 
planning to the State departments of 
education and should assume primary re- 
sponsibility for coordinating State edu- 
cational plans which may require Fed- 
eral action. 

The U. S. Office of Education should 
aid in interpreting the needs and plans 
of education to the lay public at the na- 
tional level. 


Critical Areas for Planning 
The following are some of the critical 
areas for immediate planning: 


1. Reorganizing and enlarging local 
school administrative units for effective 
locally controlled public education. 

2. Expanding the State departments of 
education personnel as needed to render 
effective services to local school units and 
insure against encroachment of Federal 
controls of education. 

3. Integrating federally supported vo- 
cational education with all other voca- 
tional and general education into a well- 
rounded program. 

4. Developing an adequate instruc- 
tional program for retraining war work- 
ers and demobilized military personnel. 

5. Strengthening and broadening the 
financial structure of education in order 
adequately to finance the expanding pro- 
gram. 

6. Staffing the schools with properly 
qualified teachers and providing for their 
in-service training. 

7. Providing adequate, safe and eco- 
nomical school transportation. 

8. Surveying and designing school 
plant facilities to meet current demands 
and anticipated needs for construction in 
the post-war period. 

9. Developing curriculum to meet con- 
tinuing and recurring needs and to meet 
changing and newly emphasized needs 
such as physical examinations and re- 
medial work, recreation, nutrition, and 
extended school services. 


(Turn to page 21) 
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Saving School Supplies 


And Equipment 


The Administrator's Responsibility 


Why should the school administrator at 
this time reexamine the practices in his 
school that affect the economical use of 
supplies and equipment? 

There are at least three reasons why 
he should do so: : 

1. To insure, insofar as it is possible 
to do so, that his schools have sufficient 
supplies and equipment to carry on their 
functions. This is no bugaboo held up by 
those in control of the manufacture and 
distribution of consumable goods in or- 
der to frighten civilian users into re- 
ducing their requests for purchases, 
thereby providing a saving in goods 
which would be the easiest way of in- 
creasing goods for military use. On the 
contrary it is a “hint to the wise,” as 
consumable goods cannot be made avail- 
able to all schools in the same propor- 
tion they were purchased in pre-war 
days. 

In substantiation of this, it is pointed 
out that the stock of manufactured 
goods in which school supplies and 
equipment are included, is daily de- 
creasing, that processed materials used 
in their manufacture are being depleted, 
that some raw materials necessary for 
the purpose are growing progressively 
critical, and that adequate manpower 
for the necessary labor involved is 
lacking. 

2. To leavésas much as possible for the 
use of other groups, both civilian and 
military. It is just as patriotic for the 
school administrator to stress the sav- 
ing of materials on the part of his staff 
and student body as it is to stress the 
saving of money to buy war bonds. In 
either case the saving is for the purpose 
of making the commodity available for 
other pressing needs. 

3. To develop through practical ex- 
perience economical habits in the use 
and care of consumable goods. Saving in 
itself is a desirable virtue that may well 
be included in our educational objec- 
tives. The present wartime situation 
presents the school administrator with 
a rare opportunity to capitalize upon a 
war condition to teach a lesson in the 
economy and conservation of material 
things. 

What will a plan for increased savings 
in the use of school supplies and equip- 
ment include? 

Any plan to reduce applications for the 
purchase of school supplies and equip- 


ment, and for the economical use of 
such, will need to be developed with a 
view to contributing to our total war 
effort, rather than merely making sure 
that the school will have a sufficient 
supply of goods with which to operate 
its program. In order to determine 
basic principles upon which to build his 
plan of saving and conserving, the school 
administrator will have in mind certain 
pertinent questions such as: 

1. Will it permit my schools to carry 
on work necessary for the realization of 
the important objectives of education? 

2. Will it release or conserve materials 
needed for the total war effort? 

3. Will it save manpower? 

4. Will it release or save funds that 
can be used for purposes directly con- 
nected with the winning of the war? 

This systematic approach to the de- 
velopment of a plan, which is to be car- 
ried out with the cooperative efforts of 
the school staff and student body, will 
tend to challenge the thinking of school 
groups at all levels and will result in 
widespread acceptance of it in everyday 
practice. 


Conserving Equipment 


Because of the importance of equip- 
ment in keeping the school program in 
operation, school administrators are gen- 
erally emphasizing the necessity for: 

1. Extending the use made of equip- 
ment to cover a larger service. For ex- 
ample, the operation of a given school 
bus so as to serve a larger number of 
persons; the exchange of equipment used 
in connection with instruction or the 
change of classes to different rooms so as 
to make the same equipment available to 
more pupils; broadened or staggered 
cafeteria hours so that more pupils may 
be served without additional equipment; 
common use among pupils of articles of 
equipment necessary for participation in 
certain school activities, that have here- 
tofore been regarded as articles to be pro- 
vided by the individual pupil or assigned 
for his individual use, such as textbooks, 
water colors, tools. 

2. Improving maintenance services. 
For example, regular examinations of 
equipment to determine needs for repair 
before a breakdown occurs—a “stitch in 
time” principle of operation; discovering 
and using old and new services made 


available for repair and servicing work— 


for school busses, typewriters, heating 
plants, furniture. 

3. Caring for equipment during its op- 
eration. For example, careful driving of 
busses and automobiles so as not to abuse 
them and consequently shorten their life 
or increase maintenance costs; careful, 
intelligent, and economical operation of 
heating plants; careful and thoughtful 
use of cafeteria equipment; careful and 
intelligent use of such instructional 
equipment as maps, globes, microscopes, 
and other equipment used in the physi- 
cal sciences; careful and efficient use of 
equipment used in commercial courses. 


Conserving Supplies 


Because of the great difference in prac- 
tice relative to the completeness with 
which school supplies are used, school 
administrators have found that there are 
high possibilities for saving in this field, 
and are giving attention among/others to 
the following points: 

1. Proper storage to prevent waste. 
Many school supplies are subject to de- 
terioration and also to loss from im- 
proper storage. AS a consequence they 
are placing renewed emphasis upon 
maintaining proper inventory of supplies, 
adequate and proper storage facilities, 
and careful handling while in storage to 
prevent loss due to breakage and other 
factors. 

2. Optimum plan for distribution so as 
to save expense in handling. 

3. Issuance of instructions for the op- 
timum use that can be obtained from 
supplies. For example, instructions rela- 
tive to use of paper so as to realize the 
maximum possibility from it; use and 
care of writing materials; use of text- 
books and other instructional supplies so 
as to serve a larger number of pupils; and 
the necessary care and repair of instruc- 
tional supplies while in use. 


The Pupil an Active Participant 


In many of the conservation activi- 
ties students can take an important 
part. When the school administrator 
has determined those items of policy 
which are not a matter of subjective 
opinion, students, both in elementary 
and secondary schools, may well be given 
an opportunity to plan and organize a 
continuous survey or inventory of school 
equipment and to discover the practical 
ways in which they can be conserva- 
tionists. Can laboratory breakage be 
reduced? To what extent can heat, 
light, and water bills be kept under 
those of a year ago without eliminating 
essential service? How can paper, pens, 
art supplies of inferior quality be made 
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to do? Can the wear and tear on 
school-owned books be reduced, and can 
students themselves do mending and re- 
binding jobs? 

By using some creative imagination 
can substitutes be found for those sup- 
plies now scarce or unobtainable? Can 
old equipment in the form of outmoded 
desks, picture frames, zinc-lined sand 
tables, be brought to light and recondi- 
tioned to fill a need? Can crayons, 
erasers, notebooks, home economics sup- 
plies, bookkeeping sets, and many other 
types of teaching materials be better 
cared for? What savings can be ef- 
fected in watching for water leaks, for 
alternate overheating and overcooling 
of rooms, for lights left burning? Every 
child should be made conscious of his 
own personal responsibility as a con- 
sumer and a co-warden of common 
property. 

Each of these questions has possibili- 
ties for discussion, and in many in- 
stances has been discussed with groups 
of boys and girls, or young people in 
terms of their maturity levels. To the 
extent that students participate with 
teachers and administrators in finding 
solutions, school supplies and equipment 
will be conserved as part of the total 
educational experience. 


Brotherhood Week 
Suggestions 


“Brotherhood or Chaos—History Shall 
Not Repeat Itself” is the theme of the 
annual observance of Brotherhood Week, 
February 20-26, 1944 sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Students and teachers may wish 
to include this theme in their Washing- 
ton’s Birthday programs. 

Brotherhood Week is designed for 
community organizations of every kind. 
Schools and colleges took a conspicuous 
part in the 1943 observance, in which 
3,000 communities in the United States 
participated, it was reported. 

The Duluth Intercultural Education 
Committee, a group of teachers in Du- 
luth, Minn., have prepared a suggestive 
core of material for use in Brotherhood 
Week programs at the junior high school 
level. These suggestions and others, in- 


cluding pageants, plays, posters, a movie, 
and outlines of other activities are avail- 
able by writing the sponsoring agency, 
The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 








Student Farm Service 
Corps Organized 


The following report of the Farm Serv- 
ice Corps in Hollidaysburg, Pa., was re- 
ceived from J. L. Hackenberg, superin- 
tendent of schools: 

Realizing the need for some form of 
service to the farm labor problem, and 
after investigation and consideration, 
our senior high school decided to organ- 
ize a group of students into a farm serv- 
ice corps. Through the effort of our 
supervisor of agriculture, a survey of the 
rural community surrounding our town 
was made to find out what type of labor 
was needed and in what quantity. 
Through this survey it was learned that 
the shortage of farm labor was critical 
and that crops would go unharvested un- 
less some help could come from the 
schools. 

A tentative plan for a program was 
drawn up and presented to the student 
body at a special assembly meeting. The 
students heartily endorsed the plan. 

Membership to this corps is on a volun- 
tary basis. If the students are interested, 
they call at the principal’s office and 
secure a blank form known as a parent’s 
consent permit. The parents sign this 
permit giving their consent for the pupil 
to participate in this work, also stating 
what kind of work they wish their child 
to do or not to do. 

If a farmer needs help he makes his 
request known to the supervisor of agri- 
culture, or the principal of the high 
school, stating the type of work required 
and the number of persons needed. 
Groups are limited to 20 students. It is 
the opinion of those in authority that 
this number is as large as transportation 
facilities and organization will allow for 
efficient work at one place. A careful 
check by the principal will prevent the 
same student from working more than 1 
day a week so his school work will not 
suffer from it. Transportation for these 
workers is provided by the individual 
farmer employing the group. 

Special care is taken that child labor 
laws are observed. The students leave 
the school building at 8 a. m. and are re- 
turned to the school building by 3:15 
p. m., the regular time to dismiss school. 


Wages Placed in Common Fund 


Both boys and girls are admitted to 
the corps and are urged to join. By sug- 
gestion of the students and consent of 
the faculty, it was decided that the wages 
were not to go to the individual workers, 
but were to be placed in a common fund 
to be used to purchase some equipment 








for the school in the future. Some mem- 
ber of the faculty accompanies each 
group and supervises the work. Stu- 
dents and faculty members are notified a 
day ahead so they can come dressed for 
the occasion. To date we have filled 
requests for picking beans, lifting pota- 
toes, cutting corn, husking corn, and 
picking apples. The farmers have been 
pleased with the work and have expressed 
their satisfaction with the entire project. 

The school work missed by the pupils 
is made up at a time decided upon jointly 
by teachers and pupils. It may consist 
of special work handed to the teacher, 
or may be done during vacant periods 
in school. All students who are partici- 
pating feel that they are doing something 
worth while for the war effort. The 
project not only helps to solve the farm 
labor problem but goes much deeper. It 
helps to create a better understanding 
and a better feeling between the town 
and rural students. It has been most 
gratifying to see how enthusiastically the 
students do this work, even though they 
had never seen it done. We believe the 
results will be lasting. 


Wartime Educational 
Adjustments 


The Baltimore city schools last month 
issued a 238-page printed bulletin en- 
titled Educational Adjustments to War 
and Post-War Conditions. The publi- 
cation which deals with “redirecting the 
conventional work” contains reports 
from eight subcommittees of the War 
Issues Committee of tke Baltimore 
schools on: Education for the Air Age, 
What “We” and “They” Stand For, 
Baltimore and War Changes, Maintain- 
ing Morale, Economic Factors in War 
and Peace, The Armed Forces and Ci- 
vilian Mobilization, Keeping Physically 
Fit, and Planning for Peace. The pur- 
pose is principally to outline a program 
for action, not to report on work ac- 
complished. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
the Baltimore schools have also made 
far-reaching adjustments through in- 
troduction of new courses in such areas 
as preflight aeronautics, airplane me- 
chanics, welding, shipbuilding trades, 
and civilian defense. These newer cur- 
riculum modifications have been de- 
scribed in earlier publications, 

Educational Adjustments is intended 
for all levels with most frequent em- 
phasis upon adjustments in the second- 
ary schools. It is addressed primarily 
to teachers, although some of the 
material is adapted to pupils as well. 
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Pre-Induction Training 
In Health, Sanitation, 
And First Aid 


In 1943 the U. S. Office of Education 
released to the schools a bulletin, “Physi- 
cal Fitness Through Health Education 
for the Victory Corps,” which was pre- 
pared by a committee appointed by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in co- 
operation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau, the Navy 
Department, and the War Department. 
The bulletin stated in chapter VII the 
health problems of the armed forces and 


suggested pre-induction training de- 
signed to meet these problems. The fol- 
lowing summary of a report prepared by 
a committee from National Science- 
Teaching Organizations, with the coop- 
eration of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Pre-Induction Training Branch 
of the War Department is intended to 
amplify that statement of health needs 
with particular reference to the needs of 
the prospective soldier. 


Post-Induction Health Provisions 


Of 400 soldiers, badly burned by flam- 
ing oil in the North African operations 
and brought to a field hospital during 
one 8-hour period, the lives of all but 6 
were saved, according to official reports. 
Less than 1 percent of the men injured 
in battle during the fighting in the Solo- 
mons died of wounds. From all the zones 
in which American troops are seeing 
action, our Army is compiling a remark- 
able record of low mortality rates among 
wounded men. 

Three factors are primarily responsible 
for this saving of life: (1) The use of 
blood plasma to reduce shock, a condi- 
tion that in the past has caused many 
casualties; (2) the use of drugs such as 
sulfanilamide and sulfadiazine to avoid 
infections which often lead to amputa- 
tions or death; and (3) the use of highly 
efficient and mobile fjeld medical units 
which move up almost to the front lines 
to provide prompt medical attention and 
to remove wounded men to hospitals 
behind the lines. 

Just as important as these practices in 
saving lives are the individual soldier’s 
insight and skill in first aid. The man 
wounded on the battlefield must know 
what to do before the Medical Corps- 
man can get help to him, must be able 
to conserve his strength until he can be 
placed in the hands of competent medi- 
cal men, 


Painstaking, detailed, and comprehen- 
sive planning lies behind the story of 
the preservation of the lives of men 
wounded in battle. This planning in- 
cludes attention to the complete health 
problem of the fighting man from the 


time he is inducted to the time he is re- 
leased from service. The care of the 
wounded is, of course, only one of the 
many health problems faced by the 
armed forces. How are potential disease 
and injury studied by the armed forces? 
What facilities are available in Army 
camps to insure sanitary conditions, the 
prevention of disease, and the treatment 
of the ill and the injured? - 

The entire Army Medical Department 
is mobilized to cope with these health 
problems. One of its most active sections 
is the Preventive Medicine Division, 
which consists of the following branches: 


Sanitation Branch—obtains sani- 
tary reports; formulates policies on 
food handling, equipment, and en- 
vironmental factors. 

Medical Intelligence Branch—ob- 
tains information on disease condi- 
tions and sanitations in foreign 
countries. 

Epidemiology Branch—conducts 
surveys abroad and at home for the 
prevention and control of infectious 
diseases, and collects data on the 
health of the Army. 

Venereal Disease Control Branch 
—carries on venereal disease pre- 
vention and the education of sol- 
diers on venereal disease prevention. 

Sanitary Engineering Branch— 
develops sanitary engineering activ- 
ities, particularly on sewage and 
waste disposal, water quality, and in- 
sect and rodent control. 


In addition, the Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice includes a vital records division 


which secures data on the health of the 
Army and data from individual medical 
records, and dental and nursing divisions 
which study medical data, prepare train- 
ing literature in their flelds, and carry 
out field tasks assigned tothem. Equiva- 
lent services are provided by the Navy 
medical staff. 


All Groups in Action 


When an American soldier is sent 
overseas all of these groups are in action 
to protect his health. The Medical In- 
telligence Branch already is aware of the 
health problems of the region to which 
the man is sent. The Sanitation Branch 
has trained personnel and adequate 
equipment to combat any potential dan- 
gers to health that may exist. The Medi- 
cal Corps and the Army Nurse Corps 
provide protection against disease, and 
competent care if disease or injury 
strikes. In short, for most young men, 
the armed forces offer preventive and 
corrective medicine, sanitation, and 
other health services far superior to 
those they have encountered in civilian 
life. 

But post-induction health efforts do 
not begin when men go overseas. When 
the American soldier, sailor, or marine 
goes into battle, he is already physically 
fit. He has undergone a basic training 
program which has toughened him. He 
has eaten wholesome food, and has en- 
joyed the advantages of excellent sani- 
tary facilities and medical care. He has 
been immunized against smallpox, ty- 
phoid, and any other diseases endemic to 
the area in which he will operate. These 
may include yellow fever, cholera, plague, 
pneumonia, dipththeria, and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. Each man has 
been given tetanus toxoid which provides 
a certain degree of long-range immunity; 
this will be followed by yearly “shots” 
and by inoculation after wounds are re- 
ceived. Improved typhus vaccines also 
are given. 

Each soldier has had instruction—as 
much as time will allow. This instruc- 
tion includes venereal disease education; 
emphasis on the necessity for taking 
daily baths as a protection against 
scabies, skin infections, and louse infes- 
tations; the proper care and ventilation 
of quarters, barracks, and tents. The 
soldier is told how to care for his eating 
utensils, how to adjust his clothing to 
fit weather conditions, how to care for 
his feet and his entire body while march- 
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ing or under strenuous regimes of 
duty. 

Good mental health habits are also 
encouraged: 

“Real Army training possesses the ele- 
ments of good mental health. It is not 
conducive to mental troubles but the 
reverse. It teaches logical, sound, pur- 
poseful thinking on a basis of fact, in- 
stead of aimless mental butterflying or 
mental inertia. 

“let it be emphasized that the 
obedient, self-respecting, manly sol- 
dier never for a moment loses his 
personality in the ‘Military Mass.’ 
He contributes that personality to 
an effort intelligently, and coordi- 
nates, and cooperates to a common 
end, no matter what the final result 
to himself. That attitude is the 
highest type of service in or out of 
the Army.” 


Depends Upon Individual Soldier 


Small wonder, with such a comprehen- 
sive program, that the health of Amer- 
ica’s fighting men is the best in military 
history. But it must be recognized that 
the success of the entire military health 
program ultimately depends upon the 
attitudes, knowledge, and habits of the 
individual soldier. If men do not under- 
stand and use the health services avail- 
able, it matters little how adequate these 
services are. If men do not know, or 
do not follow, sound dietary practices, 
the best work of military dietitians and 
cooks will be of no avail. If men have 
poor attitudes toward sanitation and hy- 
giene, the best training efforts can fail. 

Because of the pressure of time and 
the urgency of other training needs, post- 
induction health instruction—excellent 
as far as it goes—is definitely limited. 
In a very short time men must acquire 
understandings and attitudes on which 
their lives may depend. 

It is in this setting that pre-induction 
health training takes on its significance. 
It can provide the background to make 
post-induction health training fully ade- 
quate; it can foster attitudes and under- 
standings that will enable the soldier to 
appreciate and cooperate with the 
Army’s health program. A sound pre- 
induction training effort, plus post-in- 
duction training, plus the efforts of the 
Army’s Medical Division, will send all 
of our soldiers into the fight with health 
practices that will mean increased safety 
and welfare. 


1 From a recent statement by T. W. Burnett, 
colonel, surgeon, Third Service Command, 


Pre-induction 
Health 


Instruction 


The present report on health instruc- 
tion is focused upon the need for the 
development of knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills of importance in the future mili- 
tary life of the 16- and 17-year-old boys 
in the schools today. As a result there 
are emphases which may differ from 
those of peacetime instruction, and hence 
considerable material common to regu- 
lar courses of study is not included in 
the content herein suggested. 

The materials outlined here are in- 
tended only as statements of Army needs. 
What each instructor does will be de- 
termined by the equipment available, by 
the student’s background, and by his 
own knowledge. But it is hoped that this 
expression of military health needs will 
give direction to local teaching, and that 
the activities listed—modified and sup- 
plemented at the teacher's discretion— 
will indicate desirable approaches to 
sound pre-induction instruction in 
health. 

Four fields are suggested for emphasis 
in the pre-induction training of each 
individual who anticipates military serv- 
ice. These fields, determined by an 
analysis of health needs of the armed 
forces, represent a common health de- 
nominator equally important to the in- 
fantry machine gunner and the naval 
gunner, to the radio operator, the tank 
mechanic, and the pilot. Obviously, cer- 
tain jobs and unusual military condi- 
tions may require special post-induction 
training in health; but this will be for 
the most part an addition to the basic 
training here recommended for pre- 
induction instruction. 


Areas of Special Training 


The areas suggested are as follows: 


1. The adjustment to military life, in- 
cluding health problems, health services, 
and the development of sound mental 
health habits. This should result in a 
willing acceptance of responsibilities and 
cooperation with other soldiers in health 
and hygiene. 

2. A knowledge of good dietary prac- 
tices. The goal is intelligent behavior 
with respect to a balanced diet. 

3. A knowledge of common commu- 
nicable diseases, their methods of trans- 
mission and prevention, and steps needed 
for group and individual protection 
against their spread. The outcome 
sought here is the readiness to cooperate 
in disease control measures through per- 
sonal hygienic living and military sani- 
tation. 

4. The development of attitudes and 
skills needed to prevent accidents and to 
give emergency first aid. 

Such training, coupled with a program 
of discovery and correction of remediabie 
defects, will do much to prepare young 
men and women for effective military 
service. 

The materials in this report are so 
organized that they may readily be used 
in the development of new courses and 
units, or fitted into existing courses. It 
is desirable that every 16- and 17-year- 
old boy be given the equivalent of an 
adequate one-semester health course, 
meeting 4 or 5 days a week, prior to his 
induction. Regular courses may be mod- 
ified so as to provide for this one se- 
mester’s work in health. It must be kept 
in mind that it is usually the twelfth- 
grade student who faces immediate in- 
duction and for whom pre-induction 
health instruction is most significant, 
The materials suggested deal with the 
principles and practices necessary to 
health habits in the armed forces. 


Adjustment to Military Life: 
An Introductory Unit 


An introductory unit on “Adjustment 
to Military Life” may well be designed to 
focus the student’s attention on the 
health problems of service with the 
armed forces. Specific instruction is not 
required; the teacher will be concerned 
here with arousing interest and aiding 
students to discover those topics for 
which further study appears desirable. 

Although orientation to the military 
health situation is the major aim, with 
emphasis on physical well-being, this in- 
troductory unit can have a significant 


byproduct with respect to mental health. 
Mental fitness rates high for military 
effectiveness. It is worthy of note that 
approximately 8 out of every 100 men ex- 
amined at Induction stations have been 
rejected for mental reasons, 


Building good mental health habits is 
a slow process and one in which sym- 
pathetic individual guidance is needed. 
A great deal can be done, however, 
through group instruction. For example, 
advance knowledge of the Army’s exten- 
Sive provisions for safeguarding the 
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health of the fighting man can aid pros- 
pective inductees to adjust positively to 
military life and service. 

Many excellent books and technical 
manuals of the Army’ can serve as points 
of departure for a discussion of military 
life and common health problems in the 
armed forces. Motion pictures shown in 
local theaters may provide another start- 
ing point for discussion of military life 
in general and health problems in par- 
ticular. Classroom discussions of mili- 
tary health problems may feature talks 
by a soldier home on furlough or by a 
medical officer or Medical Corpsman 
from a nearby Army camp specially in- 
vited for that purpose. 


Suggestive Topics 


The following topics are suggestive of 
the type of problems that students who 
face military service may wish to have 
discussed: 

1. Conflict between fear and sense of 
duty. 

2. Morale and hygienic living. 

3. Getting along with others. 

4. Morale and enforced inactivity. 

5. Individual adjustments and mental 
health. ; 

6. Understanding those of different 
cultural backgrounds. 

7. Getting into a job for which one is 
fitted. 

The aim of this unit is largely to intro- 
duce the succeeding units, to open up 
problems, and to stir student interest and 
curiosity in finding solutions. The suc- 
cess of this unit, therefore, can be meas- 
ured by the enthusiasm with which 
students approach the work in pre-in- 
duction health training. As a result of 
the reading, class discussion, and other 
activities connected with “Adjustment to 
Military Life,” the students should have 
acquired some appreciation of the 
following: 


1, The man entering military life enters 
an organization splendidly equipped with 
trained medical personnel and facilities 


1 Among these are FM 21-100. The Soldier’s 
Handbook; FM 21-10. Milttary Sanitation 
and First Aid; and TM 8-220. Medical De- 
partment Soldier’s Handbook, all available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Psychology for the Fighting Man, A Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council with 
the collaboration of Science Service. The In- 
fantry Journal, Washington, 1943. 

Neuroses and Psychoses of War, ‘A. Frank. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York, 1940. 

Shell Shock in France, Charles 8. Myers, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 

The Neuroses in War, E. Miller, editor. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1940. 

Fear in Battle, John Dollard. Yale Univer- 
sity, Institute of Human Relations, New 
Haven, Conn. 1948. 











for maintaining his health and caring for 
him when injury or illness strikes. 

2. Despite the excellence of the medi- 
eal service provided in military life, an 
individual’s health, as in civilian life, de- 
pends ultimately on his own intelligent 
actions and compliance with regulations. 

3. Morale—mental health—is an essen- 
tial for the fighting man. The soldier 
must be able to adjust readily to new sit- 
uations and environments. He must 
learn to live and work with men of vari- 
ous cultural backgrounds. He must de- 
velop sound habits of mental health. 

4. The rigorous life which the fighting 
man leads requires a wholesome and bal- 
anced diet. 

5. Communicable diseases stand ever 
ready to join the enemy in striking down 
our soldiers. Each fighting man should 
understand the nature of communicable 
diseases, their methods of transmission, 
and the means of preventing them. 

6. The toll of injuries—accidental and 
enemy-inflicted—can be lessened if each 
fighting man is skilled in basic first aid. 


The Fighting Man 
And His Diet 


Proper feeding of the millions of our 
soldiers is a big job. It is more than 
giving them enough to eat. It is the 
task of providing a scientifically bal- 
anced diet. The Army handles this job 
through an immense and carefully 
trained staff of experts, ranging from 
dietitians to post and battlefront cooks 
and bakers. 

Giving the men a well-balanced diet 
is comparatively easy. The Quarter- 
master Corps maintains a research staff 
in a “Subsistence Laboratory” and uti- 
lizes also the findings of dietary re- 
search conducted elsewhere. It also 
provides an intensive training program 
for its procurement officers, dieticians, 
and cooks. The outcome is a closely 
knit and effective organization that safe- 
guards the health of the soldier through 
providing wholesome, properly balanced, 
pure, and appetizing foods. 

But seeing that the men eat wisely 
is far more difficult. Men come into 
military lif. from all parts of the coun- 
try. They come with food habits, pref- 
erences, and prejudices built up over a 
period of years. Surveys of the eating 
habits of men in camp show that the 
new soldier attempts to maintain the 
eating habits that he developed before 
coming into military life; in some cases 
of poor dietary habits, this becomes a 
serious detriment to his health and 
efficiency. 

Pre-induction training in diet should 
enable the student to: 


1. Understand the types of food he 
should eat in order to maintain his 
health and efficiency under the condi- 
tions of military life. 

2. Know the sources of proper nu- 
trients and be alert to select a diet that 
will keep his health at an optimum level. 

3. Know the effects of certain habits 
on the maintenance of normal! digestion. 


To be effective in producing actual 
changes of behavior, instruction must be 
based on problems that the student rec- 
ognizes as real and to which he wants to 
find answers. Students can read about, 
discuss, and give reports on military 
dietary problems.’ Films related to mili- 
tary life and to diet can serve as an 
introduction to the study of the effect 
of dietary habits on efficiency.’ 

Use of a personal inventory, on which 
students record their food likes and dis- 
likes, their general dietary habits, and 
their ideas about well-balanced meals, 
can be used in connection with discussion 
to reveal to the individual student cer- 
tain personal inadequacies in his diet and 
to suggest problems worthy of further 
study. 

The inventory activity can lead into 
consideration of such questions as: Are 
the best liked foods the most nutritious? 
Can a person learn to like foods which 
he now dislikes? What is the work of a 
dietitian? What eating habits are con- 
nected with the symptoms of digestive 
disturbances? 


Definition of Problems 


Activities in this area will lead to the 
definition of certain problems to which 
the students desire to give careful at- 
tention. Three major problems which 
might be selected are: 


*The following references are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Soldier and His Food. Bureau.of Pub- 
lic Relations, War Department, 1942. 

T. 8-220. Medical Department Sol-l‘er’s 
Handbook, Ch. VI, Sec. LV. 

TM 10-205. Mess Management and 7rain- 
ing. 
TM 8-40. Field Sanitation, Ch. VI. 

FM 21-100. Soldier’s Handbook, Ch. XV. 

TM 10-405. The Army Cook (the cficial 
textbook for Army cooks). 

5’ Reference should be made to film bibliog- 
raphies such as: 

A List of U. S. War Information Films. 
Office of War Information, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

16-mm Films of Britain at War. British 
Information Services, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Film Catalog (annual and 
supplements). H.W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Selected Educational Motion Pictures 
(1942). American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Pl., Washifigton, D. C. 

1001 and One (annual). Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
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1. What types of food do servicemen 
need to develop and maintain 
health? 

Students should be encouraged to refer 
to authoritative books on diet. The read- 
ing done by individuals can be brought 
to the entire class through discussion®, 
reports, charts, and graphs. 

2. What are some sources of the foods in 
the balanced diet as planned for men 
in the service? 

The purpose is to encourage students 
to learn how to diversify their selections 
of foods to insure getting the nutrients 
necessary for abundant health. More 
particularly, it should aim to prepare 
prospective inductees to like balanced 
diets such as those provided by the Army. 


3. How may men in the armed forces 

maintain normal digestion? e 

Digestive disturbances of the new sol- 
dier may be direct evidence of emotional 
difficulties he may be having in connec- 
tion with his entrance into military serv- 
ice. Students should understand the ef- 
fects of the emotions on the digestive 
process, and should learn how to make 
appropriate adjustments in diet to pre- 
vent or to alleviate any upset of the 
system. 

The important ideas concerning food 
sources, food selection, and the factors 
favoring good digestion should be firmly 
fixed. The larger goal, of course, is for 
these ideas to become functional in the 
daily living of the students. 


Prevention and Control of 
Communicable Diseases 


“During the most critical time of the 
previous war, the whole might of the 
Austro-German Imperial Armies was 
held at bay for a period of 6 months on 
the frontiers of Serbia by one disease. 
Typhus fever was the invincible foe 
which upset the most painstaking plans 
of the military staffs and influenced the 
outcome of the war. 

“The constant menace of infectious 
diseases to armies has caused military 
surgeons to devote extensive study to 
them and to search for methods of pro- 
tecting troops from contagion. Any 
Army which foolhardily ignores this 
deadliest foe in undertaking a campaign 
is inviting a major disaster. Infectious 
disease is an invisible participant at the 
council tables of all strategists.‘ 

Although everything possible is done 
to protect the health of the soldier, the 
danger of infectious diseases remains a 
constant threat to the military forces. 
Improved vaccines and inoculations have 
proved capable of developing much 
greater resistance to infection than has 
ever before been possible; careful plan- 
ning and organization provide medical 
services for fighting men wherever they 
operate; yet infectious disease may flare 
up because of the ignorance or careless- 
ness of a single soldier. Thus, each indi- 
vidual has a responsibility in helping to 
prevent diseases and epidemics under 
conditions of military life. 

Hygienic practices seldom become ha- 
bitual merely through verbal instruction 
on the causes and methods of transmis- 


‘From a statement by Maj. Gen. James C, 
Magee, former Surgeon General of the Army. 


sion of diseases. Student interest and 
active participation in the study of com- 
municable diseases is the key to teach- 
ing that will result in improved hygienic 
and sanitary practices. 

There are a number of excellent films * 
which graphically present aspects of 
man’s fight against.disease. Books which 
describe the dramatic history of man’s 
fight against disease, and those which 
report the military health problem 
in graphic fashion will help focus stu- 
dent attention upon the importance of 
disease control in military life.° Follow- 
ing discussion and reports based on ref- 
erences and films, questions relating to 
the causes and transmission of diseases 
may be considered. 


Activities in this area will lead to the 
definition of certain problems for fur- 
ther study. Among the problems that 
may be selected are: 


1. What are the causes of communicable 
es? 


All of the students know that diseases 
are caused by germs. But there may be 


*Consult classified bibliographies of edu- 
cational films and lists of recent military 
films available fer distribution. 

*Among such books are: 

Annual Reports of the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Army (through 1940), available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

What the Citizen Should Know About War- 
time Medicine. Darnall, J. R., and Cooper, 
V. I. W. W. Norton, New York, 1942, 

Silent Enemies. Hill, Justina. G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, New York, 1942. The story of 
diseases of war and their control. 

Rats, Lice and History. Zinsser, Hans. A 
dramatic and authoritative account of the ef- 
fect of typhus fever on military history by 
one of America’s foremost bacteriologists. 


a real desire to study in some detail the 
characteristics of microscopic life with 
special reference to major types of dis- 
ease. 


2. Where are disease germs found and 
how do they get to our bodies? 

Most students have only a vague un- 
derstanding of germ transmission. Ade- 
quate knowledge here is of fundamental 
importance in the control of diseases. 


3. How can diseases be prevented and 
controlled? 


The goal for every student is a func- 


tioning knowledge of personal hygiene, 
sanitation, and specific immunity. 


4. How does the Army protect the soldier 
against communicable diseases? 


Students may wish particularly to ex- 
plore the health services available to 
them after induction into the Army and 
to understand the cooperation expected 
of them. 

An indispensable reference for the 
study of how the Army controls disease 
is the Medical Department Soldier’s 
Handbook, TM 8-220 (Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C.). This 
book has a wealth of information con- 
cerning health problems and military 
health facilities. Chapter 5, “Applied 
Hygiene and Sanitation,” is particularly 
pertinent here. 


Controlling Communicable 
Diseases 


It may be useful here to summarize 
some of the more important military 
steps commonly taken to prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases. The 
following overview, taken largely from 
TM 8-220, indicates high points for stu- 
dent discussion. 


1. The Army considers it of the great- 
est importance that every soldier report 
if he suspects that he is ill. “If at any 
time a soldier feels sick or for any reason 
believes that he has contracted a dis- 
ease, he should report at once to his first 
sergeant or to the noncommissioned of- 
ficer in charge of quarters, who will send 
him to a medical officer for examination. 
Soldiers should never try to treat them- 
selves since nearly all medicines may be 
harmful or possibly even fatal in un- 
skilled hands. Furthermore, a sick per- 
son may be a source of danger to his 
associates.” 

2. Soldiers should maintain proper 
ventilation to avoid smoke- and dust- 
laden air which may carry respiratory 
disease germs. 

3. The Army does not overcrowd bar- 
racks and tents. It provides proper dis- 
tances between bunks and a head-to-toe 
arrangement or screens to minimize re- 
spiratory infection. 
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4. As long as a soldier remains in base 
camp or with a sizable unit or combat 
force, the Corps ,of Engineers handles 
the purification of drinking water. 
When the soldier is on his own, however, 
he must always purify water before 
drinking by chlorination, by uSe of iodine, 
or by boiling. “All sources of water in 
the fleld must be considered as contam- 
inated and ail water should be properly 
treated before use.” 

5. In basic camp or in combat opera- 
tion the individual soldier is well pro- 
tected by the most rigorous regard for 
sanitary processes in messes. Danger 
occurs, however, when the men go to 
civilian communities (particularly in for- 
eign countries), where standards of sani- 
tation may be low. The soldier must 
never eat raw fruits and vegetables ob- 
tained from civilian sources while on 
foreign soil. 

6. Each individual may harbor germs 
without the symptoms of the disease. He 
must, therefore, use extreme care to 
dispose of waste according to regula- 
tions and orders. This is particularly 
important in combat and scouting duties, 
where standard sanitary facilities are 
not available. 


7. Proper facilities are provided for 
protection against insect pests, including 
mosquitoes and lice. Here above all, 
however, control becomes an individual 
matter. The soldier must use his insect 
netting; he must inspect his axillae in 
regions infested by ticks; he must main- 
tain strict body cleanliness, particularly 
where typhus is endemic. 

8. Such factors as sleep, rest, exercise, 
recreation, and cleanliness are impossible 
to control when men are under combat 
conditions. Self-regulation is essential 
for the soldier’s own health and for that 
of his comrades. 

9. Immunization is automatically pro- 
vided to the fullest extent that modern 
medical science allows. Every soldier 
should appreciate the great importance 
of immunization. 


The problem, of course, is for the stu- 
dent to acquire this information in such 
a way that it will affect his behavior when 
he is a soldier. To this end, it will be 
desirable to bring out the responsibility 
of the individual, in discussing military 
measures for health control. 


Emergency Care and Preveniion of 
Accidents in Military Life 


The military man, of course, is sub- 
ject to combat injuries, but as in civilian 
life, he may meet with injury from acci- 
dents. Automobile accidents rank high 
in both instances. 

Falls are important causes of injury 
in military as well as in civilian life. So, 
too, are industrial accidents. The mod- 
ern military man is a specialist. Large 
numbers of soldiers use power equipment 
of various types; they work as machin- 
ists, as automobile mechanics, and as 
electricians. 

In addition to safety measures, the 
armed forces provide basic training in 
first aid for the individual fighting man. 
The training is specifically directed to- 
ward emergency treatment of the com- 
mon injuries to which he is subject. The 
course is sound and practical but neces- 
sarily limited. 

Civilian schools can greatly assist their 
students who are soon to enter service by 
providing instruction and practice in 
simple first-aid procedures. Especially 
helpful is some understanding of the 
anatomical and physiological bases for 
these procedures. Such pre-induction 
training will enable soldiers to make the 
most of their intensive post-induction 
work in first aid. 


Shock, arterial bleeding, and asphyxia 
are conditions for which the soldier needs 
to know automatically what to do and 
why. Although the Army has trained 
Medical Corpsmen to take the major re- 
sponsibility for first-aid treatment in 
military operations, the three conditions 
specified above are so serious and require 
such immediate attention that enlisted 
men must know how to cope with them. 

Students should be led to understand 
thoroughly certain general principles in 
the care_of the wounded. They should 
xecognize the distinction between emer- 
gency first aid and medical aid and 
should understand the danger of at- 
tempting to do too much. They also 
should know the hazards of moving a 
wounded man before competent analysis 
has disclosed the extent and nature of 
the injuries. 

Students can read, discuss, and give 
reports on military first-aid problems as 
found in: 


TM 8-220. Medical Department Sol- 
dier’s Handbook. Ch. III, Sec. IV. 

FM 21-10. Military Sanitation and 
First Aid. Ch. X. 

FM 21-100. Soldier’ Handbook. Ch. 
XIV, Sec, IT. 


Such films as Before the Doctor 
Comes‘ may be employed to initiate the 
study of first aid. 


Basis of First-Aid Unit 


The following represent four major 
problems around which the unit on first 
aid could be constructed: 


1. What are the causes, prevention, 
symptoms, and treatment of asphyxia, 
and injuries due to heat and cold? 

2. How can hemorrhages and certain 
external injuries be recognized and 
treated? 


3. What are sound first-aid procedures 
in treating fractures, dislocations, and 
sprains? 


4. How can accidental injury in mili- 
tary life be reduced? 


The boy 16 or 17 years old now may in 
the future be fighting alone or with a 
small unit. If he is injured, in many 
cases it will be impossible for trained 
medical men to get to him for some time. 
What he does during that time can make 
a great deal of difference in his chances 
for recovery. Students should, therefore, 
have real insights into the “reasons why” 
of first-aid procedures, and be skilled in 
analyzing symptoms and applying sound 
first aid, both to themselves and to others. 
Of greatest importance, they should be 
proficient in stopping venous and arterial 
bleeding. They should, of course, also 
understand the danger of infection from 
wounds and be disposed to protect them- 
selves so far as possible from this danger. 


As has been stressed throughout this 
statement, the important outcome of 
pre-induction training in health is not 
the acquisition of health knowledge but 
the habit of applying this knowledge to 
practical situations. The following ques- 
tions, emphasizing the material of great- 
est pertinence to soldiers, may serve as a 
guide in the evaluation of information 
gained. A correct answer is of course 
no guarantee that the knowledge will af- 
fect the student’s later behavior as a sol- 
dier. Teachers will wish to develop prac- 
tical situations which test the application 
of what has been learned. 


1. When does first aid cease to be first 
aid? What is the distinction between the 
first-aid job of the general soldier and 
that of the Medical Corpsman? (See the 
Soldier’s Handbook and compare it with 
the Medical Department Soldier’s Hand- 
book.) 


2. What are basic do’s and don’t’s of 
first aid? What should be the soldier’s 


™Four reels. Produced by the American 
Red Cross. Shows treatment for bleeding, 
shock, asphyxia, burns, and fractures, and 
transportation of the wounded. 
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general procedure if he finds a wounded 
comrade? 

3. What are the possible causes of 
shock? How serious is shock? What 
effect has shock on the body? What is 
the treatment for shock? 

4. Explain the action of the inter- 
costals and the diaphragm in breathing. 
How does the Schaefer miethod of arti- 
ficial respiration stimulate the action 
of these muscles? What are general 
rules of procedure and precautions in 
the use of artificial respiration? How 
much pressure should be exerted? How 
long should treatment be maintained? 
Why is rhythm important? 

5. If sunstroke, heat exhaustion, 
burns, frost bite, and exposure to cold 
have been carefully studied, students 
should be expected to know. sound an- 
swers to such questions as the following: 

a. What is meant by first, second, 
and third degree burns? What are 
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first-aid treatments that ean be 
given for these burns under various 
fleld (military) conditions. 


b. How do the symptoms and 
treatment of sunstroke differ from 
those of heat exhaustion? What 
are sound rules to prevent sun- 
stroke and heat exhaustion? What 
is the significance of salt in heat 
exhaustion? 

c. How should frost bite and 
symptoms of prolonged exposure to 
cold be treated? 

6. How serious are accidents in com- 
parison to diseases? Where do most of 
our serious accidents occur? How can 
motor vehicle accidents be avoided? 
How are accidents related to reaction 
time? Why does fatigue contribute to 
accidents? Why does alcohol contrib- 
ute to accidents? 





Home Economics and 
the Health Program 


Some Suggestions for Teachers 


Through the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the following supplementary sug- 
gestions have been prepared for helping 
home economies teachers in using the 
bulletin, Physical Fitness Through 
Health Education for the Victory Corps 
(Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 3): 


Prevention of Accidents and 
Emergency Care ; 

1. Find out how many home accidents 
occurred in the country last year; how 
many in the students’ ewn community. 
Make an analysis of how home accidents 
occurred. Prevent them by removing 
the physical causes of such accidents 
through checking on home construction, 
furnishings, equipment, and household 
arrangements; and through correcting 
unsafe habits. 

2. Direct students in making simple 
equipment which can be improvised at 
home to use in caring for the sick such 
as inhalers, sprays, and backrests. 

3. Encourage students to check on own 
home medicine chests to determine the 
needs and supply them; or do it for a 
chest where needed in the school. Deter- 
mine articles commonly needed in first- 
aid cabinets. Equip a simple first-aid 
cabinet for home or school use. 


Control of 
Diseases 

1. Investigate the conditions of homes 
in various parts of the community in 


Communicable 


relation to screening. Do most homes 
have screen doors? Screen windows? In 
good repair? What means other than 
wire screening have people used? Inves- 
tigate conditions of screens in own home. 
Repair if necessary. 

2. Plan with students ways to enlist 
cooperation of their own families in an 
“all out” campaign against flies and mos- 
quitoes. 

3. Plan with students for a visit to 
their own city waterworks. Compare 
with sanitary conditions found in a 
poorly located well for a farm. Work out 
a better location for the well on this 
particular farm. Send samples of pupil’s 
home water supply to the State labora- 
tory for analysis as to purity. = 

4. Lead students to suggest ways, and 
make improvements if needed, in homes 
and at the school, for disposal of gar- 
bage. 


Mental Health 


1. Direct students in planning and 
carrying out a schedule to improve their 
methods in management, so as to have 
more time for home and school responsi- 
bilities. Determine how new school re- 
sponsibilities may change the time al- 
lowed for home responsibilities, 

2. Lead students to compare and eval- 
uate purposes and responsibilities for 
family members. Determine ways of 
sharing family living through leisure- 
time experiences, through cooperative 


decisions about sharing rooms and family 
possessions such as cars and radios; and 
through new responsibilities for work in 
the home. 

3. Use case studies formulated by the 
glass group or by the teacher or found 
in a book to show how an individual’s 
attitude and understanding affect his 
success as a family member because they 
concern: (1) family routine, (2) respect 
for authority within the family, (3) re- 
spect for privacy and property rights of 
individuals, (4) a fair division of re- 
sources within the family, and (5) shar- 
ing responsibilities. 


Other Problems of Hygiene 


1. Note measures taken for sanitation 
in home economics laboratories and 
school cafeterias, improve these meas- 
ures if necessary. 

2. Plan and carry out a field trip to a 
bakery, grocery store or milk pasteuriza- 
tion plant to note measures taken to as- 
sure sanitation. Collect examples of 
numerous ways of protecting foods, check 
on sanitary conditions in own home. 

3. Find leisure activities for the fam- 
ily as a whole and for individual mem- 
bers, which may result in happier family 
life. Consider the different age levels, 
seasons, and family income. Make a 
study of available books which would be 
of interest to senior high-school girls 
and boys. Choose a committee to make 
arrangements for the librarian to place 
these books together on a shelf. 

4. Following a study of recreation in 
class, develop a school lending library 
of games for family groups (Chinese 
checkers, jigsaw puzzles, dominoes, lotto, 
bingo, etc.). Plan with the class re- 
sponsibilities for checking games in and 
out for class members or for pupils in 
the entire school. 


Child Care and Extended School 
Programs 


1. Read articles in newspapers and 
magazines pertaining to the effect of 
war on children. After individual re- 
ports to the class encourage the group 
to consider (1) what they will need to 
learn about the growth and develop- 
ment of children, (2) what abilities they 
will have to develop if they dre to take 
their share of responsibilities in their 
own home and in their school.and com- 
munity for keeping little children 
healthy, happy and growing in spite of 
war conditions. 

2. Find out what.authorities say about 
the place of play in child development 
and the reasons why different types of 
toys and play equipment are suitable 
for children of different ages. 
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3. Observe children on playgrounds, 
in kindergarten and nursery centers, and 
at play in their own homes as a further 
basis for making inexpensive toys and 
play equipment to be given to play 
centers. 

4. Plan and carry out, at home or in 
a neighbor’s home the improvement of 
some undesirable attitude on the part 
of a child, emphasizing the improvement 
of the pupil’s own attitude toward the 
child and cooperation with the child’s 
mother. 


Home Care of the Sick 


1. Plan and prepare diets suitable for 
people ill with various common diseases 
which might be treated in the home. 

2. Outline a plan to care for and clean 
a sickroom with the least disturbance 
to the patient, make daily and weekly 
schedules. 

3. Determine treatment and medical 
supplies useful for kinds of accidents 
and illnesses which may be cared for 
in the home without the aid of a phy- 
sician. Demonstrate treatment for cer- 
tain accidents. 


School Feeding 


1. From many sources in the com- 
munity bring together available infor- 
mation as to the nutrition status of the 
community. Bring this information to 
the attention of pupils. Encourage pu- 
pils to make suggestions for correcting 
less desirable diets by writing articles 
for the school and local papers, poster 
plays, making home gardens and indivi- 
dual analysis of own food habits. 

2. Find out what authorities set up as 
essential food needs. Determine what 
adaptations in own community will have 
to be made because of rationing, food 
shortages, and transportation. 

3. Find out how much mothers are 
adapting planning for the family food 
needs during wartime by inviting some 
mothers to discuss this with the class. 

4. Direct students in estimating their 
own nutrition requirements. Obtain a 
day’s program of a boy’s activity during 
basic Army training and compare it with 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS 


through HEALTH EDUCATION” 


for the Victory Corps 
Victory Corps Series. Pamphlet No. 3 
AVAILABLE FROM 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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a specific case of a high-school boy’s day. 

5. Prepare foods in the home econom- 
ics laboratory in various palatable ways 
to create an interest in cultivating a 
taste for new foods. 

6. Have a school-lunch committee of 
students and teachers from several de- 
partments of the school to consider the 
present school-lunch program and possi- 
bility for more adequately meeting pupils’ 
food needs. 

7. Establish, with student planning, 
milk and fruit bars to take the place of 
bottled drinks and candy being sold in 
the schools. 

8. Have a class representative attend 
the local nutrition committee meeting to 
determine for the class local food prob- 
lems under discussion. Have student 
representatives attend other local plan- 
ning groups such as family life education 
councils or county food planning groups. 

9. Stimulate interest in improved food 
selection through such means as posters 
on food needs, short talks on foods to 
eat, setting up good lunches for children 
to see, and conferences with children on 
food selection. Assist parents through 
materials for bulletins to parents in- 
cluding: 


(a) Compiling lists of healthful 
food, (b) planning menus based on 
the list for a day’s meals for children. 


Give special attention to the lunch 
from home and what the children may 
buy at school. 


Film Teaches 
Home Canning 


Canning at Home is the title of a 16- 
mm. sound film prepared by the New 
York State Emergency Food Commission 
under the direction of Marion C. Pfund 
of the New York State College of Home 
Economics and photographed by Elmer 
S. Phillips of the Extension Service of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

The film shows that home canning, is 
an easy process if equipment is thought- 
fully selected, properly cared for, well- 
arranged, and carefully used. Details 
of what happens to food during process- 
ing both in a boiling water bath and in 
@ pressure cooker are shown. 

Applications for the loan of the film 
should be sent to Mrs. Helen Hoefer, 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ithaca, N. Y., 2 weeks or more 
in advance of the time the film is de- 
sired. Requests from New York are 
taken care of first, then, if copies are 
available, out-of-State requests are met. 


There is no charge for the use of the 
film, although the borrower pays the ex- 
press charges both ways and is respon- 
sible for damage or loss of the film while 
in use. 


Revised Loan Packets 
On Aviation Education 


The Information Exchange announces 
the addition of new publications to the 
set of loan packets on Aviation Educa- 
tion. Many requests for these packets 
have been received since they were put 
into circulation over a year ago, and it is 
hoped that still wider use will be made 
of them as more schools add aeronautics 
to their courses of study. Most of the 
items in the packets are suited to the re- 
quirements of secondary school pupils. 
The Information Exchange will be glad 
to learn of materials which have been 
used with success in elementary schools. 

Among the new materials added are 
two wall charts, one the WEFT cnart 
published by the War Department as an 
aid in aircraft recognition and the other 
the Procedure Chart for Building Scale 
Model Aircraft, published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. A number of pub- 
lications of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration have been included: Fundamen- 
tals of Elementary Flight Maneuvers, 
Training and Employment Opportunities 
in Aviation, Pre-Flight Aeronautics in 
Secondary Schools, Education for the Air 
Age, and descriptions of the Civil Air 
Patrol Cadet program. Another booklet, 
Maps * * * and How to Understand 
Them, contains over 50 map projections 
with explanatory text. 

Some of the material carried over from 
the original packets comes from the U. S. 
Office of Educatio1. The collection in- 
cludes Leaflet No. 62, Pre-Aviation-Cadet 
Training in High Schools and Leaflet 
No. 63, Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Second- 
ary Schools. Training bulletins from the 
National Aeronautic Association have 
been retained, as well as Applications of 
High-School Science and Mathematics 
in Aeronautics from the Florida State 
Department of Education. 

To obtain the revised packet for 2 
weeks’ study, write for packet XX-G-1, 
Aviation Education, addressing your re- 
quest to Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. A free catalog listing about 75 
additional titles of loan packets is also 
available. Franked labels are supplied 
for returning packages weighing four 
pounds or less without payment of 
postage. 
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VISUAL 
AIDS... 


U. S. O. E. Visual Aids 
for War Training 


One hundred fifty U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation visual units for war training are 
now nearing completion, and as they are 
completed, are being released for pur- 
chase through Castle Films, Inc., the 
contract distributor for all Office of Edu- 
cation visual aids. 

These visual aids, which supplement 
the 48 U. S. O. E. motion pictures now 
in use throughout the United States, are 
listed below. Each unit includes a 
16-mm. sound motion picture, a silent 
filmstrip, and an instructor’s manual 
planned and produced to meet today’s in- 
structional needs. The subjects covered 
are machine shop work, shipbuilding 
skills, aircraft work, supervisory train- 
ing, engineering, optical craftsmanship, 
welding, forging, and farm work. 

Some of the units are available now; 
others will be released as they are com- 
pleted—each week, each month. Epv- 
CATION FOR VICTORY will list and describe 
units as completed. Schools interested 
in particular groups of films should 
write to Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and ask that 
they receive information concerning the 
availability of such films. 


Machine Shop Work 


Precision Measurement 


Precision Gage Blocks 

The Bevel Protractor 

Blueprint Reading 

Reference Points and Reference Lines 

Dotted Lines, Dimension Lines, and Views 

Principal Dimensions, Reference Surfaces, 
and Tolerances 


Sectional Views and Projections, Finish Marks 
Reading a Drawing of a Valve Bonnet 


Operations on the Engine Lathe 


Cutting an Internal Acme Thread 

Cutting an Internal Taper Pipe Thread 

Turning Work Held on a Fixture 

Boring to Close Tolerances 

Machining Work Held in Chuck—Use of Ref- 
erence Surfaces 

Turning Work Held on a Mandrel 

Using a Steady Rest 

Using a Follower Rest 

Using a Boring Bar Between Centers 

Using a Steady Rest When Boring 


Operations on the Planer 


Planing a Flat Surface 
Planing an Angle Plate 


CGperations on the Turret Lathe 
Setting Up for Machining Bar Stock 
Machining Bar Stock 

Machining an Iron Casting 
Machining a Bronze Casting 


Operations on the 
Machine 

Using a Shell End Mill 

Cutting a Dovetail Taper Slide 

Cutting a Round End Keyway 

Milling a Helical Groove 

Milling a Circular T-Slot 


Operations on the Internal Grinder 


Grinding a Straight Hole 
Grinding a Deep Hole 
Grinding and Facing a Blind Hole 


Operations on the Center-Type Grinder 


Grinding a Plain Pin. Part I: The Grinding 
Wheel 

Grinding a Plain Pin. 
Operations 

Grinding a Long Slender Shaft 

Plunge Cutting on a Plain Grinder 

Grinding a Taper 


Operations on the Centerless Grinder 


Thrufeed Grinding a Straigh. Pin. Part I 
Thrufeed Grinding a Straight Pin. Part II 
Infeed Grinding Shouldered Work 

Infeed Grinding a Shaft of Two Diameters 
Endfeed Grinding a Tapered Pin 


Vertical Milling 


Part II: Grinding 


Cutter Sharpening 


Sharpening a Side Milling Cutter 
Sharpening a Plain Helical Cutter 
Sharpening a Shell End Mill 
Sharpening a Form Relieved Cutter 
Sharpening an Angular Cutter 


Shipbuilding Skills 


Marine Machinery Installation 


How to Check and Surface Foundations 

Aligning and Installing Auxillary Machinery 

Filing and Installing Chocks 

Laying Out, Drilling, and Tapping Flanges on 
Sea Chest 

Installing Valves and Strainer on Sea Chest 

Laying Out and Installing Stern Tube, Tail 
Shaft, and Propeller. Part I: Running a 
Temporary Line 

Laying Out and Installing Stern Tube, Tail 
Shaft, and Propeller. Part II: Laying Off 
Bulkheads 


Coppersmithing 

Bending Copper —— to a Wire Template 
Brazing Flanges with Spelter 

Brazing Flanges with Silver Solder 


Pipefitting 

Measuring Pipe, Tubing, and Fittings 

Cutting and Threading Pipe by Hand 

Cutting and Threading Pipe on a Power 
Machine 

Making a Cold Bend on a Hand Powered 
Machine 


Pipe Insulation 
Covering Hot and Cold Pipes 


Marine Electricity 

Laying Out and Installing Kickpipes and 
Stuffing Tubes 

Laying Out and Installing Main Wireway 

Identifying and Precutting Cable 

Pulling and Installing Cable and Packing 
Terminal Tubes 

Laying Out Telltale Panel and Fixture 

Wiring Telltale Panel 

Installing and Connecting Telltale Panel and 
Range Light 


Welding 


Welding Design. 
Welding Design. 
Welding Sequence 


Part I 
Part II 


Others 
yey! Out and Installing Vitreous Fiatures 
talling Flanges 


— Out and Installing Pipe Hangers 
talling Valves in Engine Room Systems 


Aircraft Work 
Templates 


Making a Master Contour Template 
Making a Master Developed Layout 
Layout of a Form Block 

Sawing Template Metal 

Filing Template Metal 


Blanking 
Blanking Sheet Metal on the Squaring Shear 
Blanking Sheet Metal with Hand Snips 


Blanking Sheet Metal with a Swing Arm 
Router 


Forming 


Forming with Rubber on the Hydraulic Press 
Forming on the Leaf Brake 
Finish Forming by Hand 


Assembling and Riveting 


Assembling in a Jig—Fitting and Lining Up 
Assembling in a Jig—Drilling and Riveting 
Drilling with Portable Drill Motors 
Dimpling and Countersinking 

Driving and Bucking Rivets 

Removing Defective Rivets 


Tube Bending 
Tube Bending by Hand 


Control Cables 


The Five Tuck Navy Splice 
Swedging, Soldering, and Stretching Control 
Cable 


Inspection 

Inspection of Sheet Metal Parts 

Inspection of Minor Assemblies 

Inspection of Plumbing and Piping 
Inspection of Threads 

Hardness Testing with the Rockwell Machine 


Supervisory Training 


The New Supervisor Takes Over 
Planning and Laying Out Work 
Maintaining Good Working Conditions 
Working with Other Supervisors 
Introducing the New Worker to His Job 
Instructing the New Worker 

Placing the Right Man on the Job 
Supervising Workers on the Job 
Supervising Women Workers 
Maintaining Workers’ Interest 
Maintaining Discipline 

Lateness, Loafing, and Absenteeism 
Handling Grievances 

Keeping Down Waste 

Maintaining Quality Standards 

Giving Directions 
Maintaining a Safe Shop 
Using Training Films 

The Supervisor as a Leader. 
The Supervisor as a Leader. 


Part I 
Part II 


Engineering’ 


Heat Treatment of Metals 


Heat Treatment of Steel: Fundamental Prin- 
ciples 

Heat Treatment of Steel: Through Hardening 

Heat Treatment of Steel: Case and Surface 
Hardening 


Advanced Inspection 


X-Ray Inspection Methods 
Ultra Precision Measurement with Light Wave 
Interference 


Electronics 


The Electron Tube: The Electron 
The Electron Tube: Amplification and Recti- 
fication 


(Turn to page 21) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 
and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


Kansas Governor Proclaims 


Dental Health Week 


High-school officials in 93 of the 105 
counties in Kansas ordered materials 
from the State Board of Health in con- 
nection with the “High School Dental 
Prehabilitation Program” during the 
school year closed last June. This year 
the dentists and the teachers of Kansas 
are again cooperating in an effort to im- 
prove the dental health of pupils in the 
schools, especially of those who are ap- 
proaching the age of induction or em- 
ployment. No Kansas pupil who can be 
reached will enter military service or 
industry without first having received 
needed dental attention. 

The high points in the program are 
emphasized in the following proclama- 
tion recently issued by Governor Schoep- 
pel and sent to all dentists and school 
superintendents in the State: 


PROCLAMATION 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
To THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS, GREETING: 

Physical fitness in the teen-age boys 
and girls soon to be absorbed into mili- 
tary and industrial services in the war 
effort is a national objective. Dental 
defects rank first as cause for lowering 
the physical status of the youth ex- 
amined for military service. Dental dis- 
eases also cause much absenteeism in 
war industries. 

In recognition of this condition the 
United States Office of Education, the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
the American Dental Association are 
jointly sponsoring a Nation-wide pro- 
gram designed “to make boys and girls 
approaching military and employment 
age, dentally fit to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities in the war effort.” 

In Kansas this program will be 
initiated through the united efforts of 
state education, public health, dental 
and other organizations under the 
general direction of the Division of 
Dental Hygiene of the Kansas State 
Board of Health. 

Therefsre, to emphasize its impor- 
tance and to aid in launching this pro- 
gram in high schools of this state, I, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Governor of 
Kansas, now do proclaim the week be- 
ginning Jauary 10, 1944 to be 


“High School Physical Fitness Dental 
Health Week” 


and urge pupils, parents, and all other 
interested groups to cooperate, during 
this and the following weeks, in attain- 
ing the goal set forth in this program. 


Done at the Capitol in Topeka, under 
the Great Seal of the State this 18th day 
of November, A. D. 1943. 


ANDREW F.. SCHOEPPEL, 
Governor. 


ICTORY CORPS 


Wartime 
Education In 
Georgia 


Georgia’s report on wartime changes 
in secondary education which follows 
was prepared by Dr. O. C. Aderhold, 
State director of the Victory School Pro- 
gram, which includes the High-School 
Victory Corps. 

The Georgia Victory School Program 
is sponsored by the Georgia Wartime 
Education Commission which was ap- 
pointed by the State school superintend- 
ent at the request of Commissioner 
Studebaker early in 1942. The Commis- 
sion is composed of a group of educa- 
tional leaders in the State and meets 
annually or upon call. 

The Commission recommended to the 
State Department of Education the ap- 
pointment of a State director of the 
High-School Victory Corps Program, and 
that the organization be set up and 
carried on as a function of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Major points in the plan approved by 
the Commission were: 

1. Seek the cooperation of all the 
public-school agencies such as the Geor- 


gia High School Association, Georgia 
Association of School Administrators, 
Parent-Teacher Association, and several 
other education organizations. 

2. Request the State Department of 
Education to make the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps Program the curriculum pro- 
gram for the schools of Georgia for the 
duration and to direct all persons con- 
cerned with supervision to promote and 
assist in developing the Victory Corps 
Program. 

3. Make contact with the chancellor of 
the State University System and request 
the cooperation of all units of the Univer- 
sity System concerned with teacher 
education. 

4. Request private colleges and certain 
personnel to assist in developing and 
carrying on the program. 

5. Select public-school people to par- 
ticipate in planning conferences and to 
help carry on the program. 

After the above contacts had been 
made, these representatives, about 50 in 
number, met for a 2-day conference to 
plan the Georgia Program. High-School 
Victory Corps, Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet No. 1 was used as a basic guide. 

At the conclusion of the conference an 
organization was set up. Important 
phases of this organization are: 

1, There are eight general supervisors, 
and the State is divided into eight gen- 
eral supervisory districts. These men are 
the key persons with whom the State 
director’s office deals. 

2. All other supervisors and the repre- 
sentatives from colleges were divided 
among the general supervisors. This 
group and the general supervisors con- 
stituted the High-School Victory Corps 
staff. Each staff member was assigned 
responsibility for organizing and de- 
veloping the Victory Corps Program in 
from one to four counties. 

A series of 16 regional meetings was 
held which high-school principals and 
teachers were urged to attend. Each 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the objectives and plans for the Victory 
School Program, and was attended by 
several members of the Victory Corps 
staff and by all the school priticipals in 
the area. 
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One series of regional meetings on de- 
veloping the physical fitness program, 
and another series of 25 regional meet- 
ings on organizing to assist with farm 
production work were held. 

When a local school had made a study 
of the Victory Corps Program and had 
made adjustments in line with the objec- 
tives, it made application for certification 
to the State office. The school was en- 
couraged to call upon the assigned staff 
member to assist in developing its pro- 
gram. When the application reached the 
State office, it was sent tc the staff mem- 
ber, who made another visit to the school 
and evaluated the program. If in his 
judgment the program was in line with 
the objectives of the Victory Corps, he 
approved the application and returned it 
to the State office. The application, then, 
was presented to the executive committee 
of the Georgia Wartime Education Com- 
mission and if approved, the school was 
issued a certificate of membership. 


Results of Last Year’s Program 


The High-School Victory Corps Pro- 
gram last year secured the enthusiastic 
cooperation of 508 or between 80 and 90 
percent of all high schools in Georgia. 
Sixty-three thousand high-school stu- 
dents participated in the physical fit- 
ness program, 62,000 in guidance, and 
more than 60,000 in wartime citizenship 
activities. In addition to the establish- 
ment of strong programs in physical fit- 
ness, guidance, and citizenship, adjust- 
ments were made in mathematics that 
involved practically the entire high- 
school enrollment. The science program 
in almost every school was increased and 
many new courses were added to the 
curriculum, 

The course in pre-flight aeronautics 
which was taught in only eight schools 
year before last was a part of the cur- 
riculum in 106 high schools the past year. 
Pre-induction courses in the fundamen- 
tals of electricity, radio, machines, and 
motors were added to the program of 
studies in many schools. Other courses, 
such as those in the commercial field, 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries and indus- 
trial arts, made adjustments in order that 
the instruction would make its maximum 
contribution to the winning of the war. 

The enthusiasm with which both 
teachers and pupils participated has 
been a source of gratification to those 
who have worked on the program 
throughout the year. For the first time 
the course of study became meaningful 
to many students because the objectives 
were definite and the student could see 


practical application of his learning to 
the problems of living in a wartime 
world. He could see that he was getting 
ready for service in war industry or 
the armed forces, 

Students are not only developing per- 
sonal proficiencies in the areas just de- 
scribed but they are also making an im- 
portant contribution to our war effort 
through community service activities. 
More than 25,000 high-school boys and 
girls received instruction in the economic 
and social implications of rationing and 
the techniques for assisting citizens in 
procuring ration book number 4. 

These same students spent 2 to 4 days 
recently in assisting local rationing 
boards in issuing ration books. -The 
high schools, especially in the northern 
part of the State, organized more than 
300 courses in farm labor training. In 
these schools systematic instruction was 
given to nonfarm boys and girls in cotton 
picking, pecan gathering, harvesting 
peanuts, and the like. The students 
went to the farm under the supervision 
of the teacher and helped to gather these 
important wartime crops. 

The schools in more than 30 counties 
adjusted their school terms to ‘release 
students at peak labor periods, and or- 
ganized farm labor training courses to 
provide the farms of the State with more 
than 100,000 part-time student workers. 
In many schools students are also assist- 
ing with other important wartime ac- 
tivities either as individuals or members 
of a group. In practically every school 
in Georgia, war bond and stamp cam- 
paigns are being carried on, scrap drives 
are initiated, home nursing programs 
and many other activities are organized. 

The Victory School Program has em- 
phasized the necessity of making all com- 
munity service activities in the war effort 
an educational experience. In other 
words, when students are asked either as 
individuals or as groups to participate 
in some community service activity, such 
as farm labor, registering for war ration 
books, scrap drives, bond campaigns, and 
the like, faculties are urged to give in- 
struction in these problems to the stu- 
dents who are to participate and to help 
the students understand the job to be 
done and the social and economic im- 
plications of the problem. The school is 
also encouraged to give careful super- 
vision in carrying out the activity. We 
believe that activities of this type can 
be made an important educational ex- 
perience if they are properly organized, 
taught, and supervised by the school. 

With the increasing demands for more 
manpower in the production of food and 


war equipment, high-school youth will 
be tempted to leave our educational in- 
stitutions, My hope is that we may be 
wise enough so to adjust and organize 
our high-school program that the youth 
of Georgia may have a part in meeting 
the manpower needs and at the same 
time attend school. It will become in- 
creasingly urgent that we organize the 
school program so that students may 
work part-time either in groups at peak 
labor periods in the community or as 
individuals in industry and agriculture. 
We must plan to keep the high-school 
youth of Georgia participating in school 
activities. 


The Program for 1943-44 


At the beginning of this school year, 
approximately 100 educational leaders 
of the State assembled in Atlanta to 
evaluate last year’s Victory Corps Pro- 
gram and to formulate plans for the 
present year. The following plan as 
formulated by this group to be used as 
a guide by local school principals and 
faculties was made available to every 
school in the State: 


Major Changes 

(1) The Victory School Program now 
embraces both elementary and high 
school. 

(2) Pupil membership in the Victory 
Corps in high school is to be solely de- 
termined by the requirements set up by 
the local school. 

(3) Schools are to be designated as 
Victory Schools or Victory Corps High 
Schools on the basis of the total school 
program. In other words, schools, not 
pupils, are members of the Georgia Vic- 
tory School Program. 

(4) The Special Service divisions may 
be established only in schools which meet 
specific requirements, which are in gen- 
eral more stringent than they were in 
1942-43, 

(5) Schools will launch their own pro- 
grams, and ask for membership on the 
basis of the program they have under 
way. 

(6) More emphasis is given to pupil 
participation in planning, and whole- 
faculty planning becomes an essential. 

(7) Requirements for school member- 
ship are more definite. 

(8) More specific helps for schools are 
given. 


Guiding Principles 
The State Planning Committee set up 
some basic principles to be used in the 


organization of Victory School pro- 
grams as follows: 
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(1) The organization should make 
possible the adaptation of the total 
school program at all grade levels. 

(2) The organization should establish 
the Victory School program by adapta- 
tion of the regular program and by the 
addition of new courses. 

(3) The organization should center 
around cooperative study, planning, and 
execution by the entire school staff. 

(4) A high degree of pupil participa- 
tion is to be considered one of the major 
goals of the organization. 

(5) Provisions must be made for in- 
terpreting the Victory School program 
to the community. 

(6) That organization is most success- 
ful which reaches the largest propor- 
tion of the total school personnel. 

(7) The administrator is the consti- 
tuted leader in setting up the Victory 
School organization, and is also respon- 
sible for promoting continuous progress 
and improvement, 

(8) The organization should establish 


definite procedures for constant ap- _ 


praisal. 

(9) The organization must make the 
maintenance of morale and enthusiasm 
two of the major accomplishments. 

(10) Adequate individual records must 
be provided for. 

(11) Time should be provided in the 
school day for carrying out the organ- 
izational features of the Victory School 
Program. 

(12) The organization should set up 
responsible agents for the execution of 
the various phases of the Victory. School 
Program. 

Organization 

Suggestions were developed by this 
committee for the organization of the 
Victory School Program. The Victory 
schools composed of elementary and 
junior high schools are to place empha- 
sis upon the development of effective 
programs of physical fitness, guidance, 
citizenship, and community service ac- 
tivities by the pupils. 

The 2-year and 4-year high schools 
are eligible for membership in the High- 
£chool Victory Corps provided certain 
adaptations are made in the instruc- 
tional program in mathematics, lan- 
guages and social studies, and strong pro- 
grams are developed in physical fitness, 
guidance, citizenship, communications, 
science and mathematics, and commu- 
nity service activities. Those schools 
with facilities and personnel are urged 
to include in their curriculum training 
for war production industries, agricul- 
ture, and military services. These 
schools are also urged to emphasize in 


the program of study production and 
conservation, pre-flight aeronautics, and 
activities suggested in the special service 
divisions. 

It may be noted that the Georgia Vic- 
tory School Program is not something 
attached to the regular school curricu- 
lum. It is the curriculum. It involves 
making adjustments in all areas of the 
school’s program, with special emphasis 
on those activities that will contribute 
most to the development of young men 
and women to assist in the winning of 
the war. 

The proposed approach to organizing 
the Victory School Program is through 
individual teacher and school evaluation. 
The application blanks for membership 
serve as instruments for evaluation. We 
believe this is a sound procedure in cur- 
riculum reorganization. 

The 61 State Victory School staff mem- 
bers will assist any school in planning 
and carrying out its program. When the 
school personnel feels that adjustments 
are in line with the objectives of the 
Victory School Program, it is encouraged 
to make application for membership and 


‘if approved by the Executive Committee 


of the Wartime Education Commission 
will be certificated as a victory school. 
Plans are being made for the develop- 
ment of a large flag, comparable to the 
Army Navy E Flag. When a school is 
certificated it will then be allowed to fly 
the Victory School flag with the Ameri- 
can and Georgia flags. 


The Task Is Not Finished 


When we organized the High-School 
Victory Corps a year ago, America was 
facing the darkest period since Pearl 
Harbor. We were losing on every front. 
We were enthusiastic about the program 
then partly because we were afraid. The 
picture has greatly improved, but it is the 
consensus of those who have more infor- 
mation than those of us in the teaching 
profession that the struggle ahead will 
probably be long and hard and will in- 
volve the participation of most of those 
now enrolled in our high schools. 

More than 25 percent of our high- 
school students, as they become 18 years 
of age, are being rejected for military 
service because they are not physically 
fit. Of those going into service, many are 
ineffective because of lack of training in 
the jobs of carrying on the war and 
others are ineffective because they do not 
understand the issues involved. The 
Georgia Victory School Program aims to 
prepare all of the youth of the State for 
more effective participation in the war 
effort and for intelligent action on 
shaping the post-war world, 


Implications of the Victory School 
Program for the Post-War Period 


Experiences with the Georgia Victory 
School Program lead me to point out 
some implications for the educational 
program in the State for the post-war 
period. 

(1) The pattern of cooperation de- 
veloped in connection with this program 
should be adhered to through the years 
that lie ahead. A precedent of working 
together in the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the wartime program has been 
established. This experience should be 
invaluable to us for the duration and for 
the post-war period. Educators includ- 
ing representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and public-school people have 
worked together enthusiastically. I hope 
that we may preserve the machinery and 
our enthusiasm for working together. If 
we do, we can intelligently and effectively 
deal with the problems of post-war edu- 
cation. 

(2) The Victory School Program has 
stimulated school administrators to bring 
faculty and students into the planning of 
the school curriculum. I hope that we 
shall continue to improve the techniques 
of working together in formulating and 
carrying on local programs of school 
activities. I hope that we shall increase 
our ability as school administrators to 
use the adults in our community in plan- 
ning our school programs. 

(3) The war has helped us to see the 
need for an expansion in education to 
include children under 6 years of age 
and students over 18 years of age. Pro- 
grams for preschool children have be- 
come a necessity in many communities 
of the State. They should have a per- 
manent place in the program of the 
future. Training for adults has become 
essential in meeting war needs. It should 
constitute essential aspects of our edu- 
cational program in the years that lie 
ahead. 

(4) The Victory School Program has 
brought us to a deeper realization of the 
need for more functional programs of 
teacher education both on the preservice 
and inservice levels. Teachers must 
have the ability to build curriculums 
based upon the problems faced by in- 
dividuals, communities, the Nation, and 
the world. Ability to shift the emphasis 
in the instructional program in the light 
of the ever changing scenes on the local, 
National, and world levels is an essential 
for the teacher of the future. 

(5) In my judgment, the accomplish- 
ment of the Victory Corps Program dur- 
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ing the past year that should be and will 
be retained in our State’s program is 
that of making education functional and 
usable in the problems with which stu- 
dents are faced. The program has 
helped us all to see more clearly that all 
education can and should be functional, 
that students and teachers alike should 
look at life as a reality, and plan school 
experiences that will contribute to more 
intelligent solutions of the problems of, 
living. 

The war helped us to see the necessity 
for specific objectives and strong pro- 
grams in physical fitness, guidance, citi- 
zenship, mathematics, sciences, prein- 
duction, and vocational courses. After 1 
year’s experience, most of the teachers 
and students of Georgia realize that a 
sound, balanced educational program for 
the post-war period should consist of 
these emphases. 

The war has shocked many of us in 
education into the realization that we 
now live in a world of science and ma- 
chines. Education has a responsibility 
in developing qualities in students for 
effective and efficient ‘participation in 
and contribution to. the advancement of 
the world of science and mechanics. The 
war has also helped us to realize that a 
world of science and mechanics needs 
something more. It needs boys and girls 
and men and women who understand the 
social, economic, and moral problems 
which emerge from such a world. This 
experience has taught us that education 
to preserve the ideals of democracy must 
be emphasized. Without this emphasis 
science and mechanics may become the 
instrument for the destruction of all civ- 
ilization. 


Georgia Issues Victory Corps 
Bulletins 


To help Georgia schools participate in 
the school wartime programs described 
in Dr. Aderhold’s report, the State Board 
of Education is distributing a Victory 
Corps serieS of publications. 

The latest of these, Bulletin No. 10, 
The Georgia Victory School Program for 
1943-44 is a detailed presentation of the 
program outlined by Dr. Aderhold. 

Bulletin No. 2, List of Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials for Use of the Georgia 
High-School Victory Corps is a bibliog- 
raphy arranged according to wartime 
activities. Bulletins No. 3, The Georgia 


Plan for Victory Farm Volunteers; No. 5, 
Why Work on Farms; and No. 8, Picking 
Cotton contain information, motivation, 
and instruction for students who wish 
to help toward overcoming farm labor 
Suggestions for Teaching 


shortages. 


Nutrition in the Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram, Bulletin No. 4, is developed around 
possible student nutrition problems. No. 
6, Citizenship, is a handbook and source 
list of information on wartime activities. 
Chapters on consumer education, teach- 
ing democracy, progress of the war, 
financing the war, and the post-war 
world make up a large portion of the 
book. 

Each of the bulletins is the result of 
work of committees of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The series represents 
group thinking. 


Copies of the bulletins in the Georgia- 


Victory Corps series may be obtained 
from the State Board of Education, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


News Notes From 
The Schools 


The Victory Corps has brought 
changes to PALMYRA HIGH SCHOOL 
(Palmyra, N. J.). Preinduction courses 
now run for 18 weeks instead of 12 and 
carry two credits toward graduation. A 
well-equipped radio room has been in- 
stalled. Instruction in preflight aero- 
nautics covers 2 years and includes con- 
struction of planes, principles of flight, 
meteorology, and avigation. Students 
also work on a school-built link trainer. 
Classes for Victory Corps members, who 
number about 200, include technical 
mathematics, war shop, Morse code, map 
reading, navigation and small boat han- 
dling, photography, home economics, 
fundamentals of machines and electric- 
ity, special physics, and radio physics. 


vc 


BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL (Beverly, 
Mass.) staged its second annual Victory 
Corps induction ceremony on November 
18, when 650 students took the member- 
ship oath. Homer W. Anderson, former 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, delivered the 
principal address. 


ve 


Stage Door Canteen came to TOWSON 
HIGH SCHOOL in Towson, Md., for the 
benefit of the HSVC and the USO. a 

“A senior English class of secretarial 
students, known as the activities staff, 
planned the entire affair, which was held 
for Victory Corps members only,” the 
report states. “Its purpose was three- 
fold: To raise money for the USO, to 
increase interest in the Victory Corps, 
and to provide an evening of worth-while 
fun and participation for Victory Corps 
members,” 





ST. CECILIA HIGH SCHOOL (Brous- 
sard, La.) gives a wartime meal plan- 
ning and serving class for girls and a 
math refresher course for boys as part 
of the Victory Corps program. The corps 
has raised $19,980 in selling stamps and 
bonds this semester, 


VC 

Ashford General Hospital enjoys gifts 
made by Victory Corps members at BOYD 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL in Charleston, 
W. Va. Twenty-five pairs of bedroom 
slippers and scrapbooks of stories, puz- 
zles, and games are among recent con- 
tributions. In addition, students gave 
$55 to the United War and Community 
funds and 22 bags of clothing to the Save 
the Children Federation. 


vc 


A crop of 371 bushels of carrots was 
saved by 27 ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abington, Pa.) students who worked on 
a farm over one week end. 


vc 


LENOIR HIGH SCHOOL (Lenoir, N. 
C.) regularly sends an entertaining bul- 
letin to her alumni in service. Its Vic- 
tory Corps sponsors pre-induction train- 
ing, an intensified program of physical 
education and many community service 
activities, 


vc 


Students at NEW UTRECHT HIGH 
SCHOOL (New York City) who train to 
be nurses’ aides learn commonly used 
phrases in French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German to be of greater service to for- 
eign language speaking patients. 


vc 


To determine qualifications for gen- 
eral membership in the Victory Corps, 
the Sociology department of BERLIN 
HIGH SCHOOL (Berlin, N. H.) evalu- 
ated activities reports submitted by stu- 
dents. Results showing the total par- 
ticipation by classes in each major war 
effort were charted and published in the 
school magazine. 


vc 


Approximately 4,000 Philadelphia boys 
and girls between 16 and 18 were released 
from school December 4 to Christmas to 
help handle the shopping rush. To qual- 
ify for release, students had to be in good 
scholastic standing, show evidence of 
having a job, obtain parents’ and prin- 
cipal’s approval, and agree to attend 
school an extra period daily in January. 
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National Council Report 
(From page 6) 


10. Using audio-visual aids and other 
facilities for effective anc rapid learning. 

W. W. Trent, superintendent of free 
schools, West Virginia, this year’s presi- 
dent of the Council, presided over the 
meetings, with various other educators 
assisting. This year the vice president 
was Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washing- 
ton’s State superintendent of public in- 
struction; and the secretary was Eugene 
B. Elliott, Michigan’s state superintend- 
ent. Education by radio, teacher supply, 
literacy, rehabilitation, health education, 
post-war education, school finance, Vic- 
tory Corps, relations of the U. S. Office of 
Education with the War and Navy de- 
partments, current Federal programs af- 
fecting the schools, school lunches, and 
international education, all were among 
subjects that were discussed during the 
sessions. 


Visual Aids 


(From page 16) 
The Electron Tube: Oscillation 
The Cathode Ray Oscilloscope 
The Slide Rule 
The Slide Rule (the “C” and “D” Scales) 


Optical Craftsmanship 


Spherical Lenses 


Rough Grinding by Hand 

Rough Grinding with Pin Bar 

Pitch Buttoning and Blocking 

Fine Grinding 

Polishing 

Centering, Edge Grinding, and Beveling 


Welding Procedures 


Oxygen Cutting 

Manual Cutting to Line-Free Hand 
Manual Cutting a Bevel-Free Hand 
Manual Cutting a Shape-Free Hand Guided 
Testing 

The Guided Bend Test 


Oxy-acetylene Welding 
Oxy-acetylene Welding Light Metal 


Forging 


Forge Wor!: on a Farm 

Forging, Hardening, and Tempering a Cold 
Chisel 

Forging and Hardening a High Speed Planer 
Gooseneck Tool 


Farm Work 


Equipment Maintenance 


Reconditioning a Mower. Part I (Cutter Bar) 
Reconditioning a Mower. Part II 
Reconditioning a Two-Bottom Tractor Plow 
Reconditioning a Grain Drill 


Food Preservation 
Community Canning 





WAR DEPARTMENT 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. L. S. Hawkins, Director, 


Vocational Training for War Production Workers, 


U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Hawkrwns: During the past year and a half the Signal Corps has en- 
joyed the very helpful cooperation of the U. S. Office of Education, various State 
Boards of Vocational Education, and numerous local educational boards and public 
schools in organizing and conducting Mechanic Learner and Junior Repairman train- 
ing programs for the training of mechanics for employment in Signal Corps shops. 

The Chief Signal Officer directs me to inform you that this particular phase of 
the Signal Corps’ training program has been completed, and that there is no pres- 
ent need for public school facilities for this particular type of training. The sus- 
pension of the use of the public educational facilities is primarily occasioned by the 
present reduced personnel requirements and by consequent changes in the Signal 


Corps’ training program. 


The sincere thanks of the Signal Corps is extended to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and through it to the participating public educational agencies, for their 


very helpful cooperation, 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) LovuIs CANSLER, 
Colonel, Signal Corps, 


Assistant Chief, Personnel and Training Service. 
we FF ® 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Recreation 


Standards: Playgrounds, Playfields, 
Recreation Buildings, Indoor Recreation 
Facilities. New York, 10, N. Y., National 
Recreation Association (315 Fourth Ave- 
nue), 1943. 13 p. Free. 


States the standards for community recrea- 
tion facilities and suggests ways of attaining 
them in your city. For those interested in a 
more detailed consideration of this problem a 
copy of Standards for Neighborhood Recrea- 
tion Areas and Facilities may be obtained for 
15 cents; a bibliography on the subject may 
be had free upon request from the same 
source. 


School Excursions 


Science Excursions into the Commu- 
nity. A Handbook for Teachers of 
Grades Four through Eight, by George E. 
Pitluga. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. 154 p, $1.75. 

Offers guidance in the use of the field trip 
as a teaching technique and includes in- 


formation and suggestions on how some ex- 
cursions may be carried out. It is primarily 


concerned with the science aspects of com- 
munity experience, but it may also be used in 
the social studies to enrich group activities. 


Elementary Education 


The Madison Public Schools, Curricu- 
lum Department, Madison, Wis., has 
issued a number of mimeographed re- 
ports, compiled by its committees, under 
the leadership of Bernice E. Leary, di- 
rector of curriculum, Madison Public 
Schools. The subjects cover a range of 
topics of special interest in curriculum 
construction for the elementary schools; 
a limited supply is available for distribu- 
tion at 10 cents a copy. The titles are: 
Adapting the Reading Program to the 
Individual; Good Books for Boys and 
Girls, Book Reviews and Book Lists; De- 
veloping Word Meaning; Experience and 
Reading; Magazines for Elementary 
Grades; The Place of Oral Reading in 
the Elementary School Program; Read- 
ing Abilities Basic to Effective Study; The 
Use of Charts in the Primary Grades. 
The Poetry Committee has compiled An 
Inder to 500 Favorite Poems for the 
Elementary Grades, 32 p. (printed) 25 
cents. 
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Post-War Plans of 
Colleges and 
Universities 


In the midst of carrying forward pro- 
grams in aid of the war effort, colleges 
and universities are making plans to 
meet the problems which are expected 
to arise in the post-war period. They 
are taking measures to discover what 
these problems will be and are exam- 
ining their educational and material re- 
sources with the view of adjusting those 
resources to changes brought about by 
the war. Special committees have been 
appointed by many institutions to study 
specific problems and in some cases 
definite plans have been made. More 
often, however, plans are in the forma- 
tive stage, held in abeyance for develop- 
ments which will more clearly reveal the 
needs of the post-war period. 

In order that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation might be of assistance to the com- 
mittees working on these problems, the 
Office has set up a clearinghouse to col- 
lect information on the subject, which 
it will make available in suitable form 
to those who may be interested. Lloyd 
E. Blauch, senior specialist in higher 
education, is in charge of this service. 

In response to a request sent to all col- 
leges and universities, materials describ- 
ing their post-war plans are being re- 
ceived. The following statements give 
briefly accounts of what has already been 
done or is under consideration by several 
of the institutions from which reports 
have been received. As being of possible 
interest to other institutions, the think- 
ing through which certain plans have 
been developed or are projected is in- 
cluded as a part of the institutions’ re- 
ports. 

Outlines of the post-war plans of other 
institutions will appear in future issues 
of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


New Curriculum Programs 
at University of Illinois 


The University of Illinois War Com- 
mittee, which has been operating since 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, and through 
various subcommittees has carried out 
& program designed to adapt the uni- 
versity’s resources and educational offer- 
ings to the war effort, is now also giving 





attention to post-war plans. Some of 
these plans are reported by the commit- 
tee to be in the formative stage, but the 
following specific programs have been 
adopted or are in the process of being 
put into operation: 

1. A new curriculum in occupational 
therapy was introduced in the fall of 
1943, the first class now undergoing in- 
struction. The curriculum covers nine 
semesters of instruction, five in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences at Ur- 
-bana, and four in the College of Medicine 
in Chicago. 

2. Adoption by the Committee on Ad- 
missions from Higher Institutions of a 
policy in relation to credit for veterans, 
as follows: 

(a) Credit in military science equiva- 
lent to basic R. O. T. C. (4 semester 
hours), required physical education and 
hygiene, will be approved when a person 
honorably discharged presents evidence 
of not less than 6 months of active serv- 
ice. Additional credit in military science 
equivalent to advanced R. O. T. C. (12 
semester hours) may be granted where 
in the judgment of the committee the 
service record warrants such action. Ex- 
tended overseas service, earning a com- 
mission while in active service, or other 
prolonged meritorious service involving 
substantial responsibility, will be con- 
sidered by the committee in awarding 
this additional credit. 

(b) Recognition for credit of the gen- 
eral educational placement examination 
and the examinations in special fields 
given by the Armed Forces Institute. For 
students who have not taken the tests of 
the Armed Forces Institute before de- 
mobilization the university will provide 
these or other similar tests. 

(c) College credit to be granted for 
work satisfactorily passed while on active 
duty in a unit of the Army or Navy 
College Training Program, insofar as it is 
applicable to the student’s chosen cur- 
riculum. 

(d) Credit for educational achieve- 
ment in specialized and technical train- 
ing programs offered by the armed 
forces, on the basis of proficiency exami- 
nations given by the proper department 
of the university; or the granting of such 
credit without formal examination where 
equivalence of credit can be determined 
in other ways. 


3. Strengthening of the university’s 
program in social administration. Anew 
director with wide experience in the field 
has been appointed. 





4. Appointment of a committee on 
future university programs, which is now 
at work. 

5. Appointment of a subcommittee on 
rehabilitation to study the needs of vet- 
erans in obtaining an education. This 
committee has submitted its report, but 
its recommendations were still being 
considered at the time this report was 
written. The program in occupational 
therapy was endorsed by this committee. 

6. Establishment of an all-university 
council on teacher education assigned to 
the work of supervising programs of 
teacher training within the university, 
and of coordinating the program of the 
high schools with those of the university, 
and vice versa. The university reports 
considerable progress is being made by 
this committee. 

7. The university is actively studying 
its responsibility to the industrial worker 
with a view to initiating a program of in- 
struction, research, and extension work 
on industrial relations. 

8. “One of the most significant pro- 
grams projected by the university for the 
post-war period is that in training and 
research in aeronautics. Plans are in 
progress for a complete program in 
aeronautical engineering, but the univer- 
sity’s conception of this program is not 
confined to the technical and scientific 
phases of aeronautics. 

“The post-war world will be air- 
minded, and with the extensive use of 
the airplane a wide array of economic, 
social, and scientific problems will be 
ushered in. Medicine is interested in the 
effect on man of high altitude flying, and 
the College of Medicine, in cooperation 
with the College of Engineering, already 
has a significant research program un- 
der way on that problem. Legal prob- 
lems will arise in relation to air rights 
and the rights of adjacent landowners, 
and economics must deal with questions 
of transportation. Indeed, as the uni- 
versity conceives its responsibility in 
relation to the broad question of aero- 
nautics, nearly every phase of the uni- 
versity’s work will be affected by it.” 

9. “Closely related to the above is the 
question of international relations, and 
the university is giving attention to its 
responsibilities on that subject.” 

10. During the war a good deal of the 
energy of the extension division has been 
taken up with programs of in-service 
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training for industrial workers. During 
the past year courses were conducted by 
the extension division in 54 different Ili- 
nois defense areas, with approximately 
17,000 men and women enrolled. The 
university is now giving its attention to 
fitting persons working in war industries 
for changed occupations in peacetime 
pursuits and to adjusting veterans to 
peacetime pursuits. 

11. “The university is giving particular 
attention, so far as it can anticipate 
them, to the educational needs of veter- 
ans. While our plans here are still in 
the formative stage, it is hoped that we 
can set up a sufficiently elastic program 
within the university to the end that it 
may be administered for the benefit of 
the veterans and for substance in educa- 
tional content to meet their needs.” 


Alumni in Armed Forces 
Help Indiana University 
Plan 


The Post-War Planning Committee of 
Indiana University, over the name of 
President H. B. Wells, has sent a letter 
to former students of the university serv- 
ing in the armed forces asking for their 
assistance in planning its future activi- 
ties. The letter asked for an expression 
of opinion of the university’s educational 
program as known to the student and of 
his ideas relative to the university’s post- 
war program. Assuming that the stu- 
dent would wish to continue his educa- 
tion at Indiana University after the war, 
the letter requested replies to the follow- 
ing questions: 

(1) Will you be interested in some kind 
of an accelerated university calendar, 
that is, 3 semesters or 4 quarters a year? 
(2) Will you be interested in expanded 
facilities for guidance in selecting ycur 
future career or profession? (3) Do you 
plan to continue the curriculum of study 
you have begun? If not, please indicate 
your present choice. (4) Have you had 
any training in the service which you 
think should be accredited as college 
work? (5) Will you be interested in spe- 
cial kinds of courses, for example, re- 
fresher courses, highly concentrated 
courses in a special field, or new courses 
not at present offered by ‘Indiana Uni- 
versity? (6) Do you see any directions 
in which the university should expand its 
program? (7) Should the university re- 
duce or even eliminate any of its present 
activities? 

The committee also addressed a letter 
to members of the faculty asking for 
suggestions in regard to future plans of 


the university and for consideration of 
the following specific topics: (1) Organ- 
ization of the university; (2) size and 
character of the post-war student body; 
(3) problems in regard to teaching staff 
and nonteaching staff; (4) university 
calendar; (5) building requirements; 
(6) other requirements of a physical na- 
ture; (7) curricular problems, including 
the need for terminal courses, refresher 
courses, etc.; (8) the place of research 
in the university; (9) finances; (10) 
student activities; (11) student and fac- 
ulty housing; (12) the future of The ex- 
tension division, and the role it should 
play; (13) university public services, 
and the relation of the university to 
public and private agencies and organ- 
izations; (14) “your own hopes and plans 
for the future.” 
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The Post-War Planning Committee 
and special subcommittees are studying 
these problems. In addition to discus- 
sions and conferences between commit- 
tees and special groups, an interchange 
of ideas with other universities is sought 
and tentative plans for a meeting of col- 
leges within the area have been made. 

Among the problems which the Post- 
War Planning Committee feels the uni- 
versity will have to meet are an in- 
creased enrollment of from 45 to 70 per- 
cent, the need of both a normal and an 
accelerated program, organization of 
terminal programs for students with 
short periods of study at the university, 
extension of guidance facilities, and 
wider use of new types of instructional 
materials, especially the use of audio- 
visual aids. 
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Books for Alumni in Armed 
Service 


How Princeton University makes 
available a gift of three books to any of 
its former students now in armed service 
is described in a recent issue of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. Faculty 
members and administrative officers 
have chosen 70 books covering a wide 
range of “good reading” in fiction and 
nonfiction. The titles are in inexpensive 
editions chosen for compactness, con- 
venience, and readability, and obvious 
omissions from the list may be due to 
their lack of such format. Princeton 
reports that it has mailed to its former 
students now in service g descriptive list 
of the books chosen, with a letter from 
the president of the university, and a 
return postal card, upon which the re- 
cipient may indicate the three titles 
which he would like to receive. 


Short Course in Storytelling 


To meet an increasing demand for 
storytellers at nursery schools, camps, 
and social agencies, the New York Pub- 
lic Library recently presented a short 
course in the art of storytelling. As re- 
ported by the University of the State 
of New York in its Bulletin to the Schools, 
the course was given under the direction 
of the library’s supervisor of storytell- 
ing, who was assisted through talks and 
demonstrations by members of the li- 
brary staff. 

The listening group was composed of 
volunteers, social workers, junior coun- 


selors, and teachers. The course opened 
with a general introduction by the su- 
perintendent of work with children, and 
concluded with stories told by librarians 
to illustrate points stressed in previous 
discussions. 


Increased Funds for Libraries 


More books for libraries in Wisconsin 
schools located in towns, villages, and 
fourth-class cities (less than 10,000 popu- 
lation) will be available during the 1943- 
44 school year. This is the result of alaw 
enacted by the 1943 session of that State’s 
legislature, earmarking for the purchase 
of library books all of the money appor- 
tioned from the common school fund in- 
come, which comprises the interest on 
the State’s common-school fund plus 
certain other income from common- 
school lands. 

Heretofore the law provided that the 
amount apportioned from this fund was 
20 cents per census child. According to 
a press release from the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association reported in a recent 
issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
it is estimated that the amount per 
census child for the 1943-44 school year 
under the new law will be approximately 
35 cents. In addition to this increase 
in State support, the release points out 
that increased library financial support 
from local school districts is expected to 
result from a recent program of some 
county superintendents of schools urging 
better school library facilities. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New JU. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Some Source Materials From Govern- 
ment Agencies on Wartime Consumer 
Education for Use by Administrators and 
Teachers in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Washington, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 11 p. (Leaflet 
No. 67.) 5 cents. 

Bulletins and pamphlets issued by the 
several Government agencies which are of 
interest to consumers in wartime are listed 
under the name of the department or agency 
primarily responsible for them. 

Occupations for Girls and Women in 
Wartime: Selected References. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 17 p., mimeo. (VE-ND Misc. 
3688.) Free. 

Annotated references to selected books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets published from 
July 1940 to June 1943 dealing with the 
various aspects of occupations for girls and 
women which are essential to the war effort. 
References to war production occupations 
comprise the main division of the circular, 
and those pertaining to nursing and to the 


various military and naval services for women 
make up the appendix. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Recreation Section. Educational Prob- 
lems in Camp and Community. By Mark 
A. McCloskey. Washington, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Recreation Section, 1943. 9p. Free. 
(Supply limited.) 


Describes recreational activities for sol- 
diers provided by certain cities and towns 
located near camps, 


U. 8. Army. Recruiting Bureau. 73 
Questions and Answers About the WAC. 
Washington, U. S. Army, Recruiting Bu- 
reau, October 1943. 15p. Free. 

Answers questions relating to the need for 
WAC’s, their work, training, living conditions, 
uniforms, pay, regulations, eligibility, and 
enlistment. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Oppor- 
tunities for Chemists in Civilian War 
Service. Washington, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1943. 28 p. Illustrated. Free. 

Informs chemists and students of chem- 
istry about the opportunities for them in the 
Federal service. 

The Second Year: A Study of 
Women’s Participation in War Activities 
of the Federal Government. By Lucille 
Foster McMillin, Civil Service Commis- 
sioner. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 71 p. Illustrated. 
20 cents. Free from Civil Service Com- 
mission as long as supply lasts. 


This study records the activities of over 
a half million Federal women workers dur- 
ing the 1942 fiscal year; anticipates one mil- 
lion for 1943. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering. How to Increase 
Cottonseed Oil Production. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June 
1943. (Folder12p.) (AWI-46.) 5 cents 
per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts. 

Points out the wartime needs of cotton- 
seed oil; and gives specific directions for in- 
creasing production through care of seed, 


improvement of germination, use of ferti- 
lizers, and selection of varieties. 





‘ Legume Cover Crops 
to Boost Production in the South. By 
Roland McKee. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, September 1943. 
(Folder 12 p.) (AWI-67.) 5 cents per 
copy; $2.50 per 100 copies. Free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 
Discusses the varieties of legumes best 
suited for cover crops, preparation of the 
seedbed, time of planting and fertilization. 
q Legume Seed Pro- 
duction in the North. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, July 1943. 
(Folder 6 p.) (AWI-49.) 6 cents per 
copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts, 


Stresses the importance of forage legumes 
in the Food for Freedom Program; and gives 


specific suggestions for increasing the pro- 
duction of alfalfa and several varieties of 
clover. 

Farm Credit Administration. 
Tenth Annual Report of the Farm Credit 
Association 1942, Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 119 
p. 20 cents. (Paper.) 

Shows how the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the credit institutions under its 
supervision adapted their operations to war- 
time conditions during the year 1942. Text 
supplemented by 56 tables. 

Soil Conservation Service. 
The Control of Reservoir Silting. By 
Carl B. Brown. Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1943. 166 p. 
Illustrated. (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 521.) 25 cents. A limited supply 
available free from the Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, 

Claimed to be the first publication in this 
country to describe and appraise the best 
known methods on the control of reservoir 
silting. 

U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
Weather Bureau. The How and Why of 
Weather Knowledge. By F. W. Reich- 
elderfer. Washington, Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau, 1943, 153 
p. Illustrated. (Yearbook Separate No. 
1789. Reprint from 1941 Yearbook of 
Agriculture.) Frec to teachers. 

One of nine publications in the Bureau's 
Educational Series sent free on request to 
teachers. Titles of the others are: Cloud 
Forms (20 halftone plates); Explanation of 
Weather Code Figures and Symbols; Weather 
Forecasting; Weather Reporting and Fore- 
casting; The Weather Bureau; Fighting Cold 
Weather with the Fruit and Vegetable Men; 
Washington Daily Weather Map; and Price 
List of Publications. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Save Game 
Meat—It is Valuable. By D. Irvin 
Rasmussen and Marvin D. Wilde. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, October 1943. 
5 p. Processed. (Wildlife Leaflet 246.) 
Free. Supply limited. 

Aids hunters of big game in caring for their 
meat from field to kitchen. 
‘ A Manual for Dem- 
onstrating the Cooking of Carp. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 1943. 10 p. 
Processed. (Fishery Leaflet 34.) Free. 
(Supply limited.) 

Contains specific directions for a demon- 


stration. Recipes chosen are selected from 
Fishery Leaflet No. 19, Cooking Carp. 
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